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Thirty Years for (hild Welfare 


BY MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HE National Congress of Parents and Teachers is celebrating in this month the 

birthday anniversary of the founding of the movement which grew out of a 

parent's need for more wisdom and more understanding, Great things have 
been done in the thirty years which have passed since the mothers of America met 
together for the first crusade against ignorance and indifference, and far and wide has 
spread the power of this great union of more than a million men and women. But as 
we look at all that has been accomplished, let us ask ourselves the searching question: 
how true have we been to our first great purpose ? how closely have we held to that 
spirit of love and charity, that selflessness, in honor preferring one another, which 
filled that first assembly like the rushing of mighty wings? Let us pause for a brief 
moment and listen to the voice of the Founder, “who, being dead, yet speaketh” in 
the message she gave to the Congress of Mothers in the first year of its existence. 


“The Congress of Mothers does not aim to be an organization; it is a 
national movement, in which existing organizations and individuals are urged 
to co-operate. Its principles are embodied in the quotations: ‘The child is 
the hope of the race’ and “To cure is the voice of the past; to prevent the 
divine whisper of today.’ The National Congress of Mothers, irrespective of 
creed or condition, stands for all parenthood, childhood, homehood. Its plat- 
form is the universe; its organization, the human race. In the child and in 


our treatment of him rest the solution of the problems which confront the 
State and society today.” 


“Without injustice to our ancestors it may be admitted that only in very 
recent years has there been any sort of general recognition of the needs or pos- 
sibilities of childhood; it is because past needs were not read aright that we are 
battling with vice, poverty and incompetency today and that the task of grap- 
pling successfully with these evils seems, at times, well nigh hopeless. 


“The children are crying to us. O all ye who hear the cry, cease not call- 
ing upon the world to heed it, until the world recognizes that all its splendor 
is but as Dead Sea fruit compared to the joy which would come from the exist- 


ence of a universally happy, wholesome childhood with its rare promises to the 
future!” 


“Every man and woman who begins to comprehend the sacred obligations 
due to helpless little children and who longs for their harmonious development, 
possesses the attributes which will lead him or her to forward this develop- 
ment. Cannot all of us, at the close of this nineteenth century, be filled with 
the spirit of the crusaders, with that zeal and fire which made each individual 
in those times a soldier in the cause of Christ! No man then waited for orders, 
no mere organization could meet his need, no other soldier could fill his place; 
in such a cause there could be no substitute, and thus it should be in this 
crusade against ignorance and indifference.” 





“With an unalterable conviction that in the home lies the only solution 
of the problems which confront the world today, must we strive to reach the 
parents of our land, because it is they who have in their possession the priceless 
material of which the future civilization will be wrought.” 


“Organized parenthood means hearts full of love and pity for all God’s 
creatures, faith in the possibilities of human nature, courage to go steadily for- 
ward, patience under adverse criticism or misapprehension, and humility in 
the midst of triumph, with an abiding love for our fellow-workers and a never- 
faltering determination to place the good of the cause above all personality.” 


“We must live up to these principles if we would succeed in our chosen 
work.” 
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Shall we not, in answer to this challenge, call back the old inspiration from the 
past to lend life and color to the present, lest material things choke the fine, free spirit, 
lest the doing become so much stronger than the being? Let us strive for ‘‘a more 
excellent way” of living. Come up for a brief moment upon the heights and glimpse 
the vision Alice Birney saw—a child in the midst; around him love and sympathy, 
understanding, joy, peace and harmony, filling his little world with beauty. Give 
these gifts on this birthday; love and patience and the sweetness of life; the gift of 
ourselves more freely, not only in good works but in love for one another, in service 
where it goes unrecognized, laying aside all thought of personal reward save only the 
consciousness that like the great- ened woman we honor today, we strive to follow 
that star which shines over a little child. 


The Summer Round-Up of the Children 










First Prize Award 


The Hill School, 
Del Rio, Texas 


BY MRS. IRENE A. JOHNS 
Campaign Director 


The Hill School 


THE STORY 


MMEDIATELY upon the re- 
ceipt of the literature sent 
us by the Campaign direc- 
tor, we sent to Austin, Texas, 
to the State Board of Health 
department for examination 
blanks. Those we received we 
were unable to use, being for 
younger children, so we tele- 
graphed at once to Campaign 
Headquarters for the quantity 
. blanks needed. They were sent promptly Henry Seale, our retiring President and 
y Special Delivery and received in time campaign director, got together and 
rH the date set for our first examination. planned to give more publicity to the 
However, we were obliged to postpone the Round-Up than was given last year. 
first examination for a week, due to Chau- The two weekly newspaper offices were 
tauqua held here. After the closing of the visited and editors consulted, who willingly 
Chautauqua, our new President of the As- offered to insert each week an article on 
sociation, Mrs. C. H. Cole, and Mrs. the Round-Up. A broadside was given both 


The First Grade 
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the West Texas News and the Val Verde 
County Herald that they might better un- 
derstand the work. ‘These editors phoned 
each week to the campaign director to as- 
certain how the work was progressing. 
Then the manager of the Moving Picture 
Theatre, Mr. Poag, was visited, and he 
willingly agreed to run a slide advertis- 


ing the Hill Parent-Teacher Association 
“Round-Up.” Our 2 Sg agg and 
Principal of High School, Prof. J. C. 


Cochran, was consulted and a notice signed 
by him was inserted in both papers request- 
ing mothers to bring children old enough to 
enter the First Grade, for physical exam- 
ination, and enrollment at the Hill School 
May 7th at 4.00 P. M. Doctors Ross, 
York, Orr and McDonald had previously 
cheerfully agreed to assist us and to come 
when needed. 

May 7th was an exceedingly hot day 
and we were agree eably surprised to see 
twenty mothers arrive with their children, 
some even had young babies in their arms— 
the interest displayed was wonderful. 

While awaiting the doctors, talks were 
given by some of ‘the members of the Asso- 
ciation. The campaign director explained 
the plan step by step so the mothers would 
fully understand the work to be done. Our 
retiring President, Mrs. Henry Seale, 
spoke of the good work done the previous 
vear, expressing hope that this year would 
be better. Then our new President, Mrs. 
C. H. Cole, was introduced and an earnest 
address was given by her, asking for the 
co-operation of the mothers. 

While the children were be- 
ing examined in the three rooms 
prepared at the school (as we 
have no clinics here in Del Rio), 
older children were entertaining 
younger ones with games and 
play in the sand-piles outdoors. 
Of the twenty examined, two 
boys were 100 per cent, eight 
had tonsil trouble; three, ade- 
noids; eight, bad teeth, and 
thirteen were underweight. 
The day after, copies of the ex- 
amination blanks were given 
parents and defects marked on 
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them. Also, pamphlets on “Feeding the 
Child,” “From Babyhood to Childhood,” 
“What to Feed the Child,” “Why Drink 
Milk?” etc. ‘The second we received from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the 
first we requested of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau at Washington, D. C. At 8.00 
A.M. the papers phoned asking the results, 
to be given to the public in their weekly 
edition. 

Both papers have assisted us nobly by 
writing five articles, calling attention to the 
work we were doing, also giving first page 
notice of children’s names who were 100 
per cent, also naming their parents. We 
believe—in fact we know—that is why we 
have accomplished such glorious results 
this year. 

September the 8th, second examinations 
were given, with the results that we found 
ten 100 per cent out of the twenty, and 
only two underweight. These two are un- 
der physician’s attention and no doubt will 
be 100 per cent by Christmas. 

September 13th, the opening day of 
school, we examined the other eight chil- 
dren who had spent their vacations on the 
ranches, therefore being unable to be with 
us at date set for second examination. 
However, the extra work was worth wait- 
ing for, as we found every one of the eight 
100 per cent. 

Co-operation was given by everyone, es- 
pecially by the parents of the children, who 
were enthusiastic and earnest in their work. 
We could tell of several instances when 
parents have driven in from the 
ranches, thirty miles to town, to 
have their children examined 
and the others went to work 
immediately to have their de- 
fects corrected. 

We are very proud of the 
work accomplished this year, 


proud of our school, the 
teachers, children, officers and 
the Association. We _ never 


thought we would reach 90 per 
cent and feel grateful to all for 
assistance and co-operation. We 
hope to reach one hundred per 
cent in 1927. 
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Are (hildren People? 


A Child's Thoughts on Children and Grown-Ups 


BY ELIZABETH BENSON 


Epitror’s NoTe.—Elizabeth Benson, the author of this article, “Are Children People ?” 


twelve years of age. 


is only 


She established a world’s record in the Binet-Simon Intelligence Test by 


scoring 214 +, the highest intelligence quotient ever recorded. By this and other tests, Eliza- 


beth was rated (at the age of eight) as a “ 


superior adult.” 


By another test—the Miller Mental 


Ability Test—at the same age—she qualified to be a teacher in the high schools of Los Angeles. 
Incidentally, she will enter Bryn Mawr this autumn. 


PART II 


OLERANT understanding—the third 

major prerogative of a child, if he 

is really a person—is, of course, a 
result of justice and courtesy. It cannot 
exist without their having paved the way. 
Since justice and courtesy are rarely found 
in any great degree in the relationship be- 
tween adults and children, what wonder 
that so little understanding exists between 
the two? How many adults show any 
tolerance for, or sy mpathetic understanding 
of, the myriad make-believes and gossamer 
fancies that float about in the mind of a 
child and sometimes find their way into 
awkward, fumbling words? Parents who 
believe themselves kindly and good are too 
prone to label these childish expressions of 
make-believe as nonsense, and to send the 
child off on some practical errand when he 
tries to explain what is seething inside his 
imaginative mind. Or else they call it lying 
and punish the bewildered and terrified 
child. Have adults ccimpletely forgotten 
that children often live in a world of 
make-believe, constructed as a place of 
retirement from the realities of misunder- 
stood childhood? The cobweb fancies 
of this world of refuge are as real as 
school and parents and home-life. It is 
a great compliment to 
teacher or outsider 





parent or 
when a child lifts the 
veil and reveals some of these delicate 
fancies of his. If the adult laughs or scoffs 
at them, the sensitive soul of the child may 
close up like a pitcher plant and remain 
closed for years. 

On the more practical side, adults show 
just as little tolerance for the small miseries 








that children suffer. When Mary goes 
shopping with her mother and timidly begs 
for a broad-brimmed hat, trimmed in just 
such a way—the mode of the moment in 
what Mary deems the most desirable circle 
of school society—her mother has not the 
slightest conception of the agony that is 
Mary’s when a plain, serviceable, narrow- 
brimmed hat is forced on her drooping head, 
with the words: “You'd look a sight in any 
broad-brimmed hat with that thin face! 
Now, I don’t want to hear another word 
out of you! Mother knows best!” If 
Mary is sensitive—and where is there a 
child who isn’t—she hates the new hat with 
a venomous hatred and in her heart there 
burns a dull resentment against her mother. 
Doesn’t her mother know that it’s just as 
hard on Mary to wear an unfashionable, 
serviceable hat as it would be on Mary’s 
mother? ‘Those are the times when Mary 
sulks, won’t eat, wishes she were dead, and 
pictures her mother being sorry when it’s 
too late. 

Adults laugh at the tragedies of child- 
hood, and make family jokes of them, with 
the best intentions in the world. But, to 
the suffering child, there is little humor in 
such jokes. 

Many mothers say with pride: “My chil- 
dren have everything in the world they 
want. Why, when I was a child, I was 
tickled to death to get two new dresses a 
year, while Mary here has a dozen. And, 
besides, she has fifty cents a week for an 
allowance. Of course, I try to make her 


save it, for I do think every child should 
learn to save.” 
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How many heart-aches are twined around 
that fifty cents a week that Mary gets— 
theoretically!) There are a myriad little 
social distinctions in any set of people, and 
the “society” of childhood has rules as im- 
portant and as complex as those of adult 
society. There are circles within circles, 
in school society, and a girl can feel social 
ostracism as keenly as her mother can. If 
she does not “treat” the crowd, when her 
turn comes, she is cruelly but perhaps justly 
edged out of the inner circle. If she does 
not invite them to her house for parties, if 
she doesn’t entertain them in accordance 
with their rigid standards, she may be 
dropped. Her mother would laugh at the 
idea if her daughter told her that she had 
been ostracized socially. As if children had 
“society”! The idea! Why, society is re- 
served and patented for adults! And, just 
because many a mother does not understand 
these things, and laughs at such distinctions 
among children, many a little girl lives a 
lonely, unhappy life. 

Why can’t she tell her mother all about 
it, you wonder? Every so often beautiful 
articles in women’s magazines remind 
mothers that they must confide in their chil- 
dren and invite their confidence in return. 
Maybe this particular little outcast from the 
inner circle of school society has been taken 
upon her mother’s lap half a dozen times 
in her life and told: 

“Now, darling, mother wants you to feel 
free to tell her everything—just anything 
and everything! You will, won’t you, 
darling? And mother will tell you secrets, 
too!” 

But “darling” isn’t fooled. She has tried 
that confiding game before and it hasn’t 
worked so well. If she confides something 
precious, out of her innermost heart, 
mother may not understand, may smile in- 
voluntarily, even laugh; or if she does not 
approve of the pearl of confidence that 
“darling” has brought from her mental 
treasure-chest, she may be gently scolded by 
. shocked, hurt mother. 

Do you remember Ernest’s experiences 
in this respect with his addlepated, senti- 
mental mother, in Samuel Butler’s “The 


Way of All Flesh?” Ernest quickly found 
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that his mother was simply laying traps for 
him; that, when she had learned all that 
she could learn from him, she used her in- 
formation against him—and the others con- 
cerned in his confidences—with a ruthless 
cruelty, masquerading in the guise of mater- 
nal duty toward him, his father, his school, 
and society in general. Like Ernest, a 
child may be trapped once, twice, three 
times, but, eventually, he learns to shun 
the trap. And how few real confidences 
does a child ever get from a mother or 
father who promises a fair exchange? 

If I didn’t have my own life with my 
mother, by which to contrast the usual re- 
lationship of parent and child, I should not 
dare to write so frankly of the small injus- 
tices and humiliations which keep childhood 
from being the halcyon period that adults 
think it is. If my mother were the average 
mother, I wouldn’t dare show my face at 
home after this article comes out in print. 
But my own childhood has been happy, be- 
cause the reverse of all that I have written 
has been true in my own case. From the 
time I was a baby, my mother has treated 
me as a person; a friend. She told me 
everything that happened in her busy days, 
made a real confidante of me, not in a con- 
descending way, but as one friend to an- 
other. And, of course, I told her every- 
thing that happened to me. I still do. I 
can’t imagine having a secret from mother, 
and I don’t believe she has one from me, 
unless it is something that concerns someone 
else—a secret which she is not at liberty to 
divulge. When anything particularly ex- 
citing or depressing comes up during her 
day, she telephones me, and “gets it off her 
chest.” I do the same. Her friends do 
not talk down to me; they do not snub me, 
or act as if they thought that children should 
be seen and not heard. I have been ad- 
mitted to every sort of discussion that can 
possibly go on between interesting, creative 
people, since I was old enough to talk. I 
have been allowed to choose my own clothes, 
and, because I do not have to take it, I 
nearly always take mother’s advice in choos- 
ing my clothes, for she has better taste than 
I have. But she understands all about fads 
and school-girl society and such things. My 
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allowance is mine to do with as I please, 
and no questions asked. I can make engage- 
ments with my friends, and be sure of being 
allowed to keep them, since the independ- 
ence which has been allowed me all my life 
has made my judgment quite dependable. 
Mother recognizes my right to privacy; she 
does not open my mail or ask to see my let- 
ters after I have read them. Because she 
doesn’t ask, I usually show her my letters, 
but if for some reason I don’t there is no 
resentment on her part. She shows me let- 
ters from our mutual friends, if she likes— 
and usually she does—but it would never 
occur to me to ask her to show me a letter 
which she had not given me to read. 

For as many years as I can remember we 
have treated each other as two very close 
friends ; with courtesy and tact. 
betrays my confidences, and does not 
them against me. I believe it was her dis- 
covery, when I was a baby, that children 
are people, that was largely responsible tor 
my rapid progress through school. Just be- 
cause she did regard me as a person, she in- 
sisted that I must think for myself, take care 
of myself physically, and develop myselt 
morally and spiritually from within. 

In short, I had from infancy the freedom 
which adults have, 
bitterly envy them. 


She never 


use 


and which children so 

And I do not think I 
have abused that freedom any more than the 
average right-thinking adult does. 

As for grown-ups, I have a little private 
theory about them. I that their 
treatment of children is a sub-conscious ef- 
fort to wreak vengeance on life for their 
own miseries and humiliations when they 
were children. I believe it all comes from 
the thought that children plant in their 
minds when they are smarting under injus- 
tices at the hands of grown-ups: “When J’m 
grown-up, I'll get even!” 

The pity of it is that they get even with 
life by hurting their own children, just as 
they themselves were hurt so long ago. 

As an observing spectator of both child 
and adult life, I’ve come to the conclusion, 
along with Christopher Morley, that there 
are no grown-ups, really. ‘There are just 
children who are doing the things 


believe 


ARE 


they 
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wanted to do and couldn’t do when they 
were children in point of years. The 
middle-aged man who capers about ridicu- 
lously sad plays silly practical jokes on his 
friends is the grown-up version of the little 
boy who was repressed by the parents who 
didn’t understand him. And yet he, in 
turn, will give his own son a whipping for 
doing exactly the sort of thing that he, as a 
grown man, is doing as a practical joke. 
It’s a vicious circle, isn’t it? 

It isn’t half so ridiculous as it is pathetic 
to see adults acting like children—or rather, 
as children would like to act if they could 
get away with it. And the spectacle of chil- 
dren playing “Mama and Papa’ isn’t 
nearly as funny as it is pathetic. If you 
grown-ups want to know what children 
really think of you, you should watch a 
couple of children playing a game of 
‘Mama and Papa”. The little girl, dressed 
in her mother’s clothes, caricatures her 
mother with a preciseness of detail that is 
really startling. She whips her dolls with 
harshness for the most trivial of 
believe offenses; she 


make- 
talks in mincing, af- 
fected tones; she whispers to the child play- 
ing “Papa” the most astonishing scandals 
about the neighbors; she complains of the 
servants in her mother’s exact tones; she 
dolefully relates her numerous symptoms of 
ill health. She pats the doll that is por- 
traving the role of visiting child, and pat- 
ronizingly discusses its bad and good points, 
telling it to be “a nice little girl and mind 
your mama”’ 

The imitation is perfect. But the little 
girl who is giving such a realistic perform- 
ance probably has no malice in her heart. 
She is merely anticipating the gorgeous 
time that is coming when she too will be 
grown up and can act just the way her 
mother does. If grown-ups do it it must 
be right, and the sooner she’s old enough to 
do likewise, the happier she will be! 

That’s the reason why I wish fathers and 
mothers, and all other adults, would begin 
to think of children as people—so that the 
next generation of children will have a little 
more chance. 


That vicious circle ought to be broken! 
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EMOCRACY demands that 

practice in the acts of 

good citizenship keep 
fairly close to the theory of good 
citizenship. 

It is never easy to make the 
theory underlying any move- 
ment or truth and the practice 
of that theory move forward at 
an equal pace. The general tendency is for 
theory to far outstrip practice. The 
thinker, for example, advances far ahead of 
the doer; the idealist outdistances the man 
supposed to put the ideals into practice. 

Our democracy has reached such a stage 
that today the average man has a suitable 
task at which to work, a house in which to 
live, the means to pay for the education of 
his children, money with which to travel, 
opportunities for recreation. ‘The condi- 
tions make it necessary and possible for the 
average man to develop new habits and 
new skills. 

If but a few of our hundred and twenty 
millions were subjected to danger every 
day, there would be little need for the re- 
maining millions to be so concerned with 
the acts of the small group. But when the 
conditions are such that the lives of a great 
number of the hundred and twenty mil- 
lions are in danger each day, it is time for 
all to learn to adjust themselves to meet 
this new situation. 

These new adjustments are as essential 
for the present and future good of our citi- 
zens as are interest in public affairs and par- 
ticipation in community endeavor. 

“Citizenship and safety education,” 
therefore, represent the application of well- 
known principles to new conditions and new 
needs. 
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(Citizenship 
— Safety 


BY DR. ZENOS E. SCOTT 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


‘ 


The program of public education must 
be directed toward preparing children to 
take their place in the life of the world. It 
must develop knowledge and ability to meet 
emergencies, and it must also develop in- 
sight into the problems of life in general. 

Within the school, we face new prob- 
lems. We know the need for safety edu- 
cation, for safe adjustments to sudden de- 
mands. ‘There is just as great a need for 
the solution of that larger question—that of 
developing insight into the whole problem 
of safety in its relation to life in general, 
and of teaching children to assume greater 
responsibility for the safety of all. 

There are in the field of safety educa- 
tion two types of results—the successful 
meeting of emergencies, a definite and im- 
mediate result; and those final and more 
remote outcomes which show themselves in 
social and moral life. 

In education, the present-day idea defines 
citizenship as “qualities of behavior guided 
by an understanding of all the factors that 
enter into a group situation.” 

No classroom or school unit is without 
endless opportunities for such training, for 
whenever a group of individuals gather to- 
gether for a common purpose in pursuit of 
a common goal, problems as involving the 
rights of others, recognition of another’s 
contribution, harmonious agreement, or dis- 
agreement where there is conflict of opin- 
ion, etc., are bound to be present. 

The quality of behavior desired in such 
situations must be developed by an insight 
into the problems presented and a clear 
understanding of the type of behavior 
which makes for sympathetic, co-operative 
living. The results reaching into adult life 
must be the knowledge and attitude ac- 
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quired in and through such a procedure. 

We are concerned with the thought that 
citizenship is the thing which in the long 
run will most probably reduce accident, 
losses of money and property, and which 
will eliminate suffering, prolong life and 
increase happiness. In terms of safety edu- 
cation, who is the good citizen? What is 
citizenship? What is it which shows growth 
in citizenship? Can this new aspect of 
community life be taught? Must we, in 
schools and as private individuals, teach this 
aspect of good citizenship? Must we make 
over many of our old habits in order that 
there will develop higher types of activi- 
ties which consider the interest and welfare 
of all? 

The man who, when he board 
with a rusty nail, removes the danger, has 
a chance to be a good citizen. The clerk 
who double-checks himself when labelling a 
can containing gasoline is a good citizen. 
The boy who never points a fire cracker or 
a toy gun at another is a good young citi- 
zen. The boy who never 
‘hooks on” is a good citizen. ‘The driver 
who signals and slows down at each turn 
in the road is a good citizen. ‘The pedes- 
trian who guides himself across the street 
as carefully as he would want the driver 
of a car to steer, is a good citizen. ‘The 
parent who keeps his child isolated because 
of contagious disease is a good citizen. One 
could continue to give illustrations showing 
the characteristic acts of good citizenship. 

In all situations there is implied: first, 
intelligence upon the part of the individual ; 
second, a training of intelligence in safety ; 
third, willingness of the individual to see 
his own act and its possible result; fourth, 
a willingness upon the part of the person 
to have a care both for his own safety and 
for the safety of others; fifth, a determina- 
tion upon the part of the person to make 
himself obey the higher motives in life and 
listen to what public opinion says as well as 
his own conscience. 

Can such aspects of citizenship be 
taught? The question answers itself. Cir- 
cumstances alone teach men and women, 
boys and girls to behave successfully under 
dificult conditions. Let me draw 


sees a 


“catches” or 


some 
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illustrations from the schools of Springfield : 

The pupils in one of our large elemen- 
tary buildings were in the habit of skating 
to and from school. The walk leading to 
the street is on a sharp incline. 

At a meeting of the children’s council 
one afternoon, the statement was made that 
children who skated to the corner fre- 
quently found that they could not stop and 
were forced to skate on into the street. The 
children decided that since this was dan- 
gerous, it would be wise to forbid the put- 
ting on of roller skates within two blocks 
of the school. A motion to this effect was 
carried out. When the council adjourned, 
the dismissal of school was in progress. 
Members who assisted in the dismissal took 
their places in hallways and yard. The 
boy who had assumed the full responsibil- 
ity of his office took his place at the busy 
corner. 

‘Two older children skating toward the 
corner were stopped and informed in re- 
gard to the new ruling. At first the chil- 
dren objected to removing their skates, 
since they had not been officially notified. 
The young lad explained the reasons for 
the ruling, and, after some little argument, 
first the older lad and then the girl un- 
strapped their skates and walked down the 
street, law-abiding citizens of their school 
community. 

This illustration shows that individuals 
do learn how to act under varying circum- 
stances of danger. They are taught by 
their own thinking, experiences, circum- 
stances, the sayings and teachings of others, 
the examples of others, and aie by that 
intangible public opinion which indicates 
somewhat indefinitely but persistently, what 
things are demanded of a good citizen. 

The first important requirement is that 
a better understanding take place among all 
who are engaged in any line of work. 

When traffic hazards, fire, water, ex- 
plosions, and similar dangers are understood 
and appreciated, an important step will 
have been made. The following example 
shows how understanding is gained. 

The observance of Fire Prevention 
Week was the beginning of a safety pro- 
gram~in one of our schools. The children 
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and firemen talked together about the best 
ways of working for the safety of the school 
and community. The children constructed 
an engine house, a fire alarm box, and made 
equipment modeled after that which had 
been seen in a nearby fire station. When 
any question arose on which help was 
needed, the children consulted the firemen 
as well as the teachers. 

The entire school made a study of what 
to do in case of fire at home or at school. 
In each fire drill the children formed the 
habit of thinking and acting as if there were 
a real fire. Rules made by children and 
teachers were obeyed to the letter. 

A few weeks ago a room in this school 
began to fill with smoke. ‘Teachers and 
children turned in the signal immediately. 
The custodian’s bell and the fire bell rang 
simultaneously. 

The children vacated the rooms and the 
building under strict drill orders. In less 
than two minutes the building was empty. 
Kor twenty minutes the children kept in 
their assigned places at some distance from 
the building, and when the “all out’ sig- 
nal was given by the firemen, they re- 
turned to the building without disorder or 
undue excitement. The results of study 
and practice in adequate fire drill were all 
that could have been asked. The way in 
which this difficult and dangerous situation 
was met, showed how necessary it was to 
prepare for such an emergency. ‘The re- 
sults were great enough to pay for all the 
time spent on fire drills throughout the city. 

We know that a program in safety educa- 
tion will really influence life to a great ex- 
tent; that through persistent practice in 
school, at home, in industry, and on the 
street, the result of co-operative thinking 
and co-operative acting will reach such a 
point that all will learn better how to act 
wisely and safely. 
ship products. 

Thinking people in school, in industry, 
and in communities, are earnestly making 
efforts to lessen the dangers of every-day 
life. We may look forward soon to a time 
when even with the increased difficulties, 
vreater progress toward the solution of our 
problems will be made. 


The results are citizen- 
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Years ago, plays and games, sports, gen- 
eral athletic life affected us but little. At 
that time there were few rules to the games, 
and even these rules were not always lived 
up to. The present situation is quite differ- 
ent. We now have elaborate rules and 
regulations which all of those participating 
are quite willing to obey. The spectators, 
numbered by the millions (football, base- 
ball, basketball, golf, tennis, soccer, swim- 
ming, etc.), have learned enough of the 
rules and regulations to understand the 
games and to appreciate the skill, the sports- 
manship of the players. 

The spectators are the supporting public 
who help definitely to set the standards of 
behavior for both the players and the spec- 
tators. Sport is a new factor in our demo- 
cratic society, which contributes one of the 
sane and wholesome aspects of public life 
today. 

We have learned new aspects of life 
within the last generation. All have learned 
sportsmanship ideals through the observ- 
ance of games and recreational activities. 
No richer field is offered for the develop- 
ment of proper citizenship standards and 
attitudes. 

There is a lesson here for us who are 
interested in safety education. 
its mere beginnings. 
rules. 


It is now in 
There are but few 
These are not fully understood, 
neither are they obeyed willingly, nor is 
compulsion yet used to any great extent. 
There are not yet millions of spectators 
eager to support the work and to aid 
carrying out the rules. This situation is 
like the beginnings of sport, as we use that 
term. 

With constant effort we may make our 
program of such importance that the ma- 
jority of our citizens will be willing to co- 
operate. Safety education will compel us 
to live up to the rules of the game of life. 

When each one acts with reason and care 
in whatever he does, he will not only add 
to his own safety and happiness, but will 
consider and include the protection, happi- 
ness, and safety of friends and neighbors. 
In this sense, citizenship will have a new 
meaning, and will be placed upon a higher 
plane. 
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WHAT IS RECREATION? 

Recreation is more than the playing of games. 

life, not physical life without relation to mental, nor spiritual life without relation 
to physical—From the Hand Book of Positive Health. 


It is a renewal of life—all of 








ALL WORK AND NO PLAY 


BY LENNA L. MEANES 


Medical Director, Women’s Foundation for Health 


AKES Jack not only dull, but ex- 
Mee difficult to live with. Not 

Jack alone, either, but Jill also. 
And not only the small Jacks and Jills, but 
their mothers and fathers, their aunts and 
their uncles—yes, and their grandfathers 
and their grandmothers; in fact, the whole 
Jack and Jill family. 

For, although the Wise Book says, 


‘When I became a man I put away childish 
things,” 

it does not mean putting away all play any 

more than it means that the grown-up man 

shall eat no more because he fed on certain 

foods asachild. Notatall. You will re- 

member the same Wise Book also says, 


“Except ye become as one of the least of 
these—”’ 


Just what does that mean? Far be it from 
us to say all that it does mean, but of this 
we are sure: it means, for one thing, that 
grown-ups should retain in daily living the 
whole-hearted joy of a child. A child not 
only loves a flower, but he says so the min- 
ute he sees one—not always in words—but 
in a spontaneous outburst; just as he tells 
us he adores the sunshine, and wants the 
great silver moon. A few years later the 
same child says in no uncertain terms that 
he likes his kind—likes his “gang” or his 
“crowd”—and likes a rattling good story. 
If we but realize it, he has right there most 
of the fundamentals for a safe manhood— 
love of nature, love of mankind, love of 
good reading. We are not certain of many 
things in this old world, but of these we are 
sure: such things enter into our becoming 
“one of the least of these,” and’ such things 
enter into all real play. 





Not that we have to go about exclaim- 
ing over the beauty of these things or how 
we love them! Heaven forbid! Neither 
do we believe that we should be afraid to 
exclaim, if we feel like it; such fearfulness 
is among the first destructive forces of play. 
Isn’t it true that somewhere along the years 
too many acquire a sort of shame of show- 
ing any joy in the glorious blue of the sky, 
the drenching gold of the sun, the smell of 
spring rain, the sound of the wind in the 
trees? And yet as children we liked them 
all. In fact, nearly all children like some 
of these. It is tragic when any child likes 
none of them. It is a happy thing when a 
child shows that he is conscious of all of 
them. It is a disquieting thing when he 
stands apart and looks his dear eyes full 
but can do or say nothing to show his joy. 
Let the first little fellow go the length of 
his tether; he will come out all right. As 
for the second, let him alone, too. He will 
have to work out his own salvation, and he 
will if we are wise in our appreciation of 
his sensitiveness. He is the stuff from 
which the creative forces of the world 
usually come—the poets, the artists, those 
who furnish the ideas for the first type of 
youngster to execute. The first is giving a 
physical expression to his joy that develops 
his general capacity for living; the second is 
storing it all up for expression later. Each 
knows how to play in his own way. Each 
can go on giving that expression through 
life, to the general joy of all mankind as 
well as to his own content. 

That is, maybe, they can! If they are 
allowed to keep their spirit of appreciation, 
they can; if their young minds and hearts 
are shoved and crowded into.a groove hewn 
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out by this machine-made age—they either 
can’t or won’t, later in life. 

What are we going to do to help? What 
are we going to do to protect them from 
losing the seeing eye for simple every-day 
things—the things from which most of us 
derive our material for play; the things 
which help to keep us as “one of the least 
of these’’—direct, generous, far-seeing ? 

The very first thing to do is to begin at 
home—with our own adult selves. Have 
we lost the ability to play—and by so do- 
ing have we lost real sympathy with all 
play—even honest sympathy with the play 
of children? If so, let us find out why. 
Let us test ourselves in these simple things 
that make or mar a child’s day; that, in 
reality, make or mar the day of grown-ups. 
Do we still appreciate keenly sheer loveli- 
ness in the world? One of our most human 
poets once said, 

“Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 
Do we take all beauty that way or have we 
come to the place where we are indifferent 
to it unless it adds to our ease in doing 
things? 

And what about loyalty to friends— 
which is the “gang” spirit grown up? Do 
we count on them because they play the 
game honestly, or only because they fit in 
to our whole scheme of progress? Has our 
whole personality changed since childhood 
concerning these things? Do we, for in- 
stance, take our friends as a matter of 
course instead of registering happiness in 
their possession—or what may be worse— 
do we forget them entirely in the day’s 
procedure? If so, we have lost the very 
spirit of play and we need to halt and 
find out why. 

All of which may sound like preaching, 
but which is also hard, common sense. No- 
body can “play” without a background of 
geniality; not play in the sense that builds 
for health of body and spirit. Play should 
not be a thing separate from the day’s rou- 
tine ; it should be a part of that day. And 
unless the heart and mind are always tuned 
for it—well, we just lose out, that is all, 
and enter the class of “dull boys,” or, as we 
said before, a class much worse, the class 
of repressed expression, where nerves are 
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raw, where tempers are unstable, where 
motives may grow questionable. Therefore 
let us accept the fact that this grown-up 
play mood is a most necessary thing. If we 
find it lacking, let us dig down deep enough 
to find and to remove the obstruction. 

By this time it must be quite evident that 
“play” as we interpret it, does not neces- 
sarily mean an unusual physical activity ; it 
does not mean a fixed hour of recreation 
where a group meets for some program set 
up for everybody. Play may include both 
of those if you choose to have it so, but play, 
as we said before, must spring from your 
own mind and spirit, not from the mind and 
spirit of your family or community ; not 
necessarily or always so, that is, although 
anyone who has the right spirit of play will 
generally want to be a part of the play ex- 
pression of the family and community. But 
he will want also to have his own particu- 
lar time for letting loose just as he par- 
ticularly wants to do. If his play spirit is 
a healthy one—a positively healthy one— 
he won’t let loose in any regrettable fash- 
ion. We have no fear along that line. He 
will let go in a way that will relax his mus- 
cles and soul—a way that will permit him 
to exercise his physical and mental self and 
come back to his group re-created by his 
own particular brand of recreation, and 
therefore, more ready and more able to play 
the game according to rules, whether the 
game be business or sport. Play, or recrea- 
tion, therefore, as we see it, may or may 
not, be exercise, but it must include pleas- 
ure, joy, zest—all of which are individual 
expressions ; including those it brings a re- 
freshing of the body, mind and spirit. It is, 
therefore, either an individual expression or 
group expression. Out of the first comes 
right feeling toward everyone, and out of 
the second comes right behavior towards 
everybody. Both are necessary. 

This assertion of one’s individuality in 
recreation is all the more imperative be- 
cause of the growing difficulty to assert it in 
our work-a-day life. Men and women who 
work in factories know the ruthless drive 
of machinery; a drive which uses them as 
it uses its purely mechanical parts. The 
man on the farm equipped with modern 
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machinery, the woman in the home also so 
equipped; the men and women in offices 
where the appliances are up to date—all of 
these people, among whom you and I are 
numbered—have to admit that while the 
work is accomplished more easily—with less 
physical effort—it is also accomplished with 
less mental effort. We push a button, and 
presto! what once took hours of time, of 
physical strength, and perhaps mental in- 
yenuity—now is an accomplished piece of 
work in a few minutes. Naturally this 
adds to the amount of production in busi- 
ness—and forces competition. “Jack’’ gets 
submerged in keeping even with the busi- 
ness game and “no play” 
understood. Machinery renders his work 
more or less automatic—and work 
loses its charm and interest. Jack then 
must beware or dullness will result. “Jill” 
finds the same situation, where she is the 
breadwinner. Alas! if machinery largely 
keeps house for her and she allows herself 
to be swept into the “wheels within wheels” 
of women’s public activities—she may find 
herself in even a worse situation. All of 
the Jills know that the last is true if they 
will but stop to count the “nervous break- 
downs” among their women friends in the 
last five years. 








is a result easily 


soon 


But whether man or woman, in business 
or in social life, we must learn to adapt our- 
selves to the progress of the most scientific 
age of the world’s history; hence the most 
mechanical one. E. C. Lindeman says: 

“Either man will learn to govern this 
giant machine—modern civilization—or the 
machine will govern him,” and later he says 
man must learn to do this governing, “by 
means of a constructive 
hours.” 


use of his leisure 


‘leisure’? causes some of 


in derision! 


The very term 
us to smile Who has any 
leisure these days? Lindeman sees that 
smile growing on the face of humanity, and 
says: 

“We shall, no doubt, conceive of a new 
term which will give positive meaning to 
the periods not spent in economic produc- 
tion; they must come to be known as cul- 
ture hours rather than leisure hours.” 

But isn’t it possible to be driven by “cul- 
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ture” also—or by the rather shoddy inter- 
pretation of the term, until one is tired out, 
body and soul? Real culture never is 
driven, of course—neither does it ever 
drive. It is a natural growing up and out 
of the finest qualities each of us possesses. 
Nothing else is more important in life than 
that growing up; some way or other we 
must find ways and means to encourage the 
growing. One of those ways is to let go 
entirely of the push of daily affairs and de- 
part into our own particular playground. 

For example, there is scarcely one of us, 
who, if sitting at work, cannot stop right in 
the middle of the morning for three min- 
utes, rid the mind of what we have been 
doing, by sheer will power, and the body 
of tenseness by the following: 

Stand with left foot in advance of right 
foot. Relax back, arms, head, and knees 
completely. Swing the body to the right, 
keeping the arms parallel and_ relaxed. 
Bring them with the body, in a circle up- 
ward to the right and downward in a circle 
to the left. Keep the body relaxed during 
the entire movement. Repeat alternately 
three or four times.* 

If this can be followed in front of an 
open window or out of doors, so much the 
better. Perhaps, besides filling the lungs 
with'fresh air, the mind, centered on the 
morning’s work, may also relax through 
catching sight of outside things—of other 
people passing, of a bit of sky, of a flood 
of sunshine down the street, any one of 
which may loosen one’s thought from the 
mental grip on a wearying problem. 

We can do this again in the middle of the 
afternoon. 

If we are standing at work, we can get 
the same results by lying flat on the back 
for at least three minutes with eyes closed, 
the whole body relaxed, and breathing 
deeply from our very toes. If one cannot 
lie down—then sit down and do the 
same thing. While our eyes are closed, 
again we can rid ourselves of the particu- 
lar thing we are doing. We can think of 
something we want to do, most of all, in 
our lives. We can if we keep at the effort. 


*Pamphlet One of Positive Health Series, 
Women’s Foundation for Health. 
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Repeat this in the afternoon and the 
morning. 

These few mid-morning and afternoon 
suggestions are really technical directions 
for relaxing the body and mind; for 
“changing gears” so that we may make the 
half-day finish with the same effectiveness 
with which it began; also that we may not 
be “finished in the end!”’ 

After working hours—office, 
home—let us assert ourselves 
to do what our own body, mind, and soul 
demand. Let us do that positivel y—which 
means intelligently and constructively. Let 
us do the same thing for as much of one 
day each week as is humanly possible; and 
let us claim, and try to make good the claim, 
one month a year to rest our bodies, 
our minds, and refresh our souls. 


factory, 
and take time 





feed 


If we have carried our “ 
from childhood, 
our memory, 


gang spirit” over 
can dig down in 
drag it out, and polish it up 
—we shall want to share at least some of 
these hours with friends. We shall want 
to do some of the things they want to do. 
These hours may, therefore, include group 
play or recreation—hiking ¢ ‘ross country to 
cook a meal out of doors under the open 
sky; folk dancing in some convenient home 


or if we 


or gymnasium; skating, rowing, or anyone 
of a dozen other wholesome health building 
activities that truly recreate. Some of these 
are open to everybody ; most of them, in 
fact. And don’t lay the suggestion aside 


because of years rather add recreation in- 
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creasingly with the years in order to balance 
the weight of responsibility. 

Some of you are saying: 

“But I am too tired to do such things 
with my friends.” No doubt that may be 
true. You who are, must decide for your- 
selves; but, in deciding, remember that the 
most fundamental of all fundamentals 
play is that of change. No matter what 
you are doing, stop it, even for a few min- 
utes, and do something else. 

Maybe through this program carried out 
as far as we honestly can we shall get back 
some of the old-time appreciation of liv- 
ing—the appreciation the child has in his 
mysterious wisdom, and out of which comes 
the desire for real play either of the body, 
the mind, or the spirit. Such play often 
lets loose the finest expression that is in us, 
and sends us back poised, rested and eager 
to take our place in the other game waiting 
for us, and makes associates welcome us to 
that game. Such play is a thing of dignity, 
of value, worthy of full consideration by all 
of us who are adults. What is more, it 
certainly renders us more fit to guard the 
play spirit of a child. 


GROUP DISCUSSION 

1. Accepting the Foundation’s definition 
of recreation, how is it related to health? 

2. Select three ideas from the article for 
discussion. 

3. Recommended reading: “Recreation 
and Health,” Women’s Foundation for 
Health, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 





has 


“RESOLVED, 





A Friendly Message 

A letter has been received from Homer N. Calver, 
of The American Public Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City, 
enclosing the copy of a resolution passed by The American Public Health Asso- 
ciation at its 55th Annual meeting in Buffalo, N. Y. 
“WHEREAS, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
made a material contribution to the public health through its 
campaign for the health examination of pre-school children, be it 
that the American Public Health Association 
assures the National Congress of Parents and Teachers of its cordial 


approval of this work and offers its co-operation through its constituted 
committees in the continuation of this program.” 


Executive Secretary 


, October 11-14, 1926. 
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‘Recreation 


Certain National Agencies 
Contributing to a 
Community Recreation 
rogram 


BY J. W. FAUST 
National Chairman, Committee on Recreation 


Boy RANGERS OF AMERICA Ages 8-12 
186 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Boy Scouts oF AMERICA Ages 12-18 





200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


HE agencies selected are the better known national non-sectarian organizations 

with programs particularly for boys and girls. ‘There are many other organiza- 

tions of a sectarian and non-sectarian character but five were selected to tell 
about. Our first thought was to write a general article, but the statements received 
from these agencies as to their program of activities led us to the belief that it would 
be more interesting if they were to speak for themselves. 

All these organizations have one fundamental, common objective which is the 
objective of all ‘amen recreation programs, namely, the development of body, mind, and 
spirit through doing, through participation and self- “expression. Character formation 
is an inevitable process of their programs and they aim to foster and conserve those 
outstanding virtues of youth, loyalty, good sportsmanship, trustworthiness, courage, 
helpfulness to others, cleanness, and reverence. 

In working out your recreation programs in your community you will find the 
need for much help and suggestion for the boys and girls r ranging from 8 to 18. Your 
ingenuity will be sorely put to it in making an alluring, arresting program. You will 


find these national agencies and their programs and literature helpful and rich in sug- 
gestions and plans. 


They now speak for themselves. 


The Boy Rangers uae 
/ 1. Trusty Tommy was a Ranger. 
MOTTO 2. LoyAL, true to every test. 
Se 3. HELPFUL to the needy stranger. 
; 4. FRIENDLY, giving of his best. 
: 5. Courreous to the girls he knew. 
PLEDGE 6. KIND, a good turn every day. 

“T will do my best to live up to the 7. OBEDIENT to his parents, too. 
Ranger Constitution and help my 8. CHEERFUL, both in work and play. 
brother Rangers to do the same. I will 9. THRIFTY, saving for a need. 
make an honest effort, as a Ranger, to 10. Brave and not a faker. 
do a Good Turn each day, and pay my 11. CLEAN in thought, in speech and deed. 


Wampum each week.” 12. REVERENT to his Maker. 
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The objective is the forming of char- 
acter in boys from 8 to 12 years of age on 
the lines of its Great Laws. The means 
or road by which this is reached is the one 
most attractive and interesting to boys of this 
age, Viz: organization, amusement and in- 
struction under the inspiration of an imita- 
tion of aboriginal American Indian life— 
“Playing Indian,” and Pioneering. 

The “program” of the Boy Rangers of 
America may, with the above in mind, be 
summed up in a few words. The objectives 
are set forth in the twelve captions of the 
Great Laws—that is, to create in the minds 
of the boys of Ranger age the “disposition 
to do right,” to form their character and 
habits along these lines at a time when 
they are most impressionable. 

This objective is to be achieved by first 
getting the interest of the boys in the 
“game”’ they take to most naturally—‘‘play- 
ing Indian.” ‘The ceremonials, tests, titles, 
etc., are calculated to create the Indian at- 
mosphere, and the standards of conduct, 
morals and character are the best possible 
for later life in our modern environment, 
while at the same time in harmony with 
the best Indian tradition. The grades of 
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Papoose, Brave, Hunter and Warrior mark 
distinct advances from childhood towards 
worthy manhood. 

The Indian Brave’s “Medicine Bag” 
(his character) is a very important factor. 
The Boy Ranger is taught to put only 
“Good Medicine” in his Bag—that is, to 
form only good habits of thought, speech and 
conduct. To say that a certain thing is 
“Good Medicine” or “Bad Medicine” is 
a far stronger way of putting a moral les- 
son than mere preaching or exhortation— 
the boys understand what it means. 

It is a program for junior boys every- 
where which happily and profoundly af- 
fects them in their life in the home, the 
church, the school and the community, as 
well as in their recreational hours. 

Indian lore is Indian wisdom. The wis- 
dom of the Indian was proverbial in pioneer 
days. The Indian, through his intimate 
contact with nature, absorbed the elemental 
principles of right living. These truths 
are made most attractive to boys with what 
may be termed paint and feathers. Habits 
of thought, speech and deed acquired at this 
formative period have a most powerful in- 
fluence on the later life of the individual. 


Boy Scouts of America 


MOTTO 
“Be Prepared.” 











accept service as an as- 
sistant scout-master, 
and when he becomes 
21 as a scout-master, or 
in similar work. 





OATH —— 
On my honor I will do LAWS 
my best— 1. A Scout is Trustworthy. | 
1. To do my duty to 2. A Scout is Loyal. 
God and my country, 3. A Scout is Helpful. 
and to obey the scout 4. A Scout is Friendly. 
law: 5. A Scout is Courteous. 
6. A Scout is Kind. 
ele nore other 7. A Scout is Obedient. 
people: at a Sian; 8. A Scqut is Cheerful. 
3. To keep myself 9. A,Scout is Thrifty. 
physically strong, men- 10. A Scout is Brave. 
— a and mor- 11. A Scout is Clean. | 
ally straight. 12. A : | 
The Boy Scouts ‘of anal iia is Reverent | 
emer 


America is a program 


for boys from 12 years upward. After he 


























Scouting develops 
good citizenship, not 
merely through the per- 
sonal advancement of 
each boy in the scout 
requirements, but by 
increasing capacity for 
team work through 
patrol games, contests, 
and projects. 

Citizens live up to 


the law not through fear of prison or 


reaches the age of 18, the boy is urged to through regard for the policeman but 
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through a living spirit of loyalty to their 


3. First Aid and Co-operation to 
fellow citizens. The boy’s gang is his State and National Fairs, etc. 
group of ‘fellow citizens.’ The scout 4. Trail-building Camps. 
patrol becomes his gang. He_ works mdi , é 

a > era en ; 5. Conservation and Tree Planting. 
and plays for the success of his patrol 
He learns to be a citizen by loyalty and 6. Wild Life Protection. 


team play in the patrol. As the boy grows 7. Historic Pilgrimages and Special 
his loyalties enlarge. At first he thinks ot Hikes to Spots of Historic Interest. 
himself, his family, his gang; then his 


; 8. Short Hikes and Over-night Camps. 
school, his church, his home town—beyond 
that his state, his political party, his coun B. Education Program of Boy Scouts of 
try and finally, all mankind. America. 

The growth of these loyalties depends This includes also developing boy 


on the boy’s learning sooner or later to 
play the game for the good of his gang or 
patrol. He must put himself in the back- 


leaders, an important feature. (T he 


Patrol Method). 





! : C. Ceremonies, Pageants, Court of 
ground and push for his gang. ee" 
pit ; sili Honor Sessions, etc. 
The Boy Scout program contributes to 
the community recreation in the following: D. Vocational ‘Training. 
A. The camping and outdoor program. E. General Activities. 
1. Winter Camping. ‘These agencies will be glad to have you 
? 


2. Swimming and Water Front Activ 


write them for literature and further in- 
ities. 


formation. 





Hurrah for the Great Out-of-Doors! 


For those of you who live in rural territory I suppose it is hardly necessary to tell 
you of the most excellent program of the Four-H Clubs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They meet the rural need for recreation in its broadest sense for young people 


as no other national organization does. Next month we will present: 


WoopcraAFT LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. ........... Ages 4-94 
SI OD CANO, BU ak iva +s nl wend ds ace memes Ages 11-18 
Girt Scouts, Inc. 


i ledanhixcme tees eseeee Ages 12-18 
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1s It Was at Pentzer 


The Beautitied Playground and the “P.-T. A.” 


BY MABEL 


Playground and Recreation 


HE the National Play- 

ground Beautification Contest is one 

of hard work, community co-opera- 
tion, and determination in the face of ob- 
stacles. One hundred and eighty-nine 
communities entered 321 playgrounds in 
the contest, which was administered by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. The thirty-three grounds which 
made the greatest progress in attractiveness 
during the thirteen months ending Novem- 
ber 1, 1926, received a total of $3,000 in 
cash awards from the Harmon Founda- 
tion. 

Green Bay, Wis., La Porte, Ind., and 
Stillman Valley, Ill., were the winners of 
the first prizes of $500 each, offered to the 
leading playgrounds in communities fall- 
ing within three population groups—over 
25,000 ; 8,000-25,000; under, 8,000. The 
population of Stillman Valley is only 300. 
Ten other playgrounds in each group won 
$50 apiece in cash, while nursery com- 
panies donated $50 worth of nursery stock 
to each winning playground. 

Parent-Teacher Associations played their 
part in helping to beautify both school and 
community playgrounds. The energetic 
Parent-Teacher Association at Longfellow 
School, Pasadena, Calif., was responsible 
for the entry of their school playground, 


story of 


TRAVIS WOOD 


Issociation of America 


which won a $50 award. The playground 
was surfaced, concrete retaining walls and 
steps were built, and much new equipment 
was purchased. Among the plantings were 
41 trees, 292 shrubs and 70 rose bushes, 
the latter forming two beautiful rose gar- 
dens. At the close of the contest the prin- 
cipal of the school wrote: “Being a partici- 
pant in the national contest has added in- 
terest to the work of improving our 
grounds. We shall be very proud if we 
win a place, but win or not we still have 
our improved grounds, which are really 
very delightful.” 

The Parent-Teacher Council was among 
the organizations which put their shoulders 
to the wheel in La Porte, Ind., and helped 
to accomplish more than $4,000 worth of 
beautification without a dollar of public 
funds. 

The Lincoln, Nebraska, Parent-Teacher 
Association sponsored the entrance of Pent- 
zer Playground in a growing neighborhood 
of the city. They actively assisted the 
Recreation Board in carrying out a pro- 
gram of development which brought their 
playground a fifty dollar award. On 
Arbor Day, seven hundred school children 
attended an impressive ceremony put on by 
the Parent-Teacher Association with the 


city and school officials. A feature was 











bo 
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the planting of an oak tree, the emblem of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, by presidents of the local coun- 
cils. Shrubs were planted for each grade 
in the school by its representative. 

The planting of flowers by the children 
was suggested by the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation not only for its educational value, 
but also to encourage respect for and in- 
terest in property. A hundred boys daily 
played active games on this field during the 
summer, yet the flowers and other plant- 
ings were not molested. The last of May, 
boys and girls from the fifth and sixth 
grades of Clinton School went to the play- 
ground armed with spades and rakes, pack- 
ages of flower seeds and roots of peren- 
nials| The park superintendent showed 
them where the plantings could be made 
and how to prepare the ground and cover 
the seeds. Soon zinnias, lady-slippers, 
petunias, four o’clocks and flowering moss 
added color to the recreation center, in spite 
of a hot, dry period in July. Certificates 
were awarded to the children whose flow- 
ers made the best showing. 

The Park Hill Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, North Little Rock, Ark., was respon- 
sible for entering their school playground, 
a prize winner in the second population 
group. A wooded, hilly field, still cut by 
Civil War defense trenches, was filled and 
graded. ‘Trees were thinned out by re- 
moving undesirable ones, courts for volley 
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ball, baseball and football were prepared, 
and flowers planted. 

Middle Western cities captured not only 
the three first prizes, but ten of the lesser 
awards. Seven awards went to southern 
communities, four to the far west, eight to 
the east and one to Canada. The clean-up 
spirit emanating from the playgrounds 
pervaded entire neighborhoods in some 
cases. In Stamford, Conn., children 
formed a clean-up squad to improve the 
condition of yards bordering on the play- 
ground. 

Many of the winning playgrounds 
cannot yet be called beautiful. The full 
results of the planting will not be evident 
for several years. But the progress made 
was the test applied by the judges—Joseph 
Lee, president of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America; 
William E. Harmon, president of the 
Harmon Foundation; Lee F. Hanmer, di- 
rector of the department of recreation, 
Russell Sage Foundation; Harold S. But- 
tenheim, editor of The American City, and 
Henry V. Hubbard, editor of Landscape 
Architecture. 

The most important product of the con- 
test was not the improved playgrounds, but 
the spirit of team work aroused in com- 
munities. Neighborhoods which had never 
worked together in a common cause rallied 
to turn unsightly dumps into useful and 
attractive recreation fields. 
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The Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


T is a thrilling book, this that Carleton 

Washburne has written in collaboration 

with Myron M. Stearns, called New 
Schools in the Old World (The John Day 
Co., New York, $1.75). It records what 
Dr. Washburne saw and heard when he 
made a tour of England and the Continent 
to study the work of the most progressive 
experimental schools. It is a_ simple, 
straightforward account of what he saw, 
with little pretense at scientific investiga- 
tion or evaluation. But the report contains 
so much that is new and is so radiant with 
faith in the devotion of the experimenters 
that it stirs the reader’s emotions almost 
as much as it stimulates the mind. 

Dr. Washburne is himself a progressive 
educator. Without exaggeration it may be 
said that he had made an educational labo- 
ratory of the schools of Winnetka, Illinois, 
where he is superintendent. His experi- 
ments have mainly been directed toward en- 
abling the school to treat the child as an 
individual rather than as one of a class. 

Dr. Washburne has traveled from Eng- 
land as far as Czechoslovakia, offering a 
report on Oundle, England, where every 
boy, be he “classical” or “scientific,” has to 
spend one hour out of every ten in the 
workshops; Streatham with its shifting of 
responsibility from the teacher to the pupil ; 
Bedales with its adaptation of academic 
work to individual needs and its system of 
co-education; Jessie Mackinder’s Marl- 
borough School for little children of the 
poor; O’Neill’s splendid effort at Kearsley 
to free the children of mill hands from 
monotony and subservience; the Decroly 
School at Brussels; the Humanitarian 
School of International Friendship in Hol- 
land; Cousenet’s development of co-opera- 
tive endeavor; Glarisegg in Switzerland 
and Hamburg in Germany; the Krnsko 
orphanage in Czechoslovakia; and Bakule’s 
wonderful success with crippled children in 
Prague. This is a list of ideals and achieve- 








ments that may well make American edu- 
cators wake up and look about them. 

There is nothing static about these 
schools. They are experimenting; what 
they are doing today may be “scrapped” to- 
morrow. Certainly not all of it is to be 
brought over indiscriminately to be tried 
in our schools. But the ideal back of all 
these methods is vitally related to modern 
conditions ; the ideal of developing in chil- 
dren the confidence, responsibility and abil- 
ity necessary to meet successfully whatever 
situation may arise. 

In so far as our schools fail to do this 
they fail to make citizens of a democracy. 


* * * 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, are the 
publishers in this country of The King’s 
Treasuries of Literature supervised by Sir 
Arthur Quillercouch (60 cents each). 
Thackeray’s “The Rose and the Ring,” 
edited by Phyllis Preston and “Form-Room 
Plays,” compiled from English literature 
by Evelyn Smith, are both attractive little 
books. The latter seems likely to meet a 
real want on the part of teachers and classes 
who are on the hunt for suitable plays for 
the intermediate grades. The book con- 
tains full directions for costumes and set- 
tings. Saray 

Arthur Guiterman’s collection of ballads 
of the making of the nation, J Sing the 
Pioneer, (E. P. Dutton, $2) may be used 
to supplement the study of American his- 
tory. The verses, though not of the highest 
poetic quality, have a swinging rhythm 
and a story-value that will interest children. 
Mr. Guiterman is sensitive to the romance 
of pioneering and deeply in love with the 
woods, both of which affections he has suc- 
cessfully expressed in his ballads. Some of 
his heroes are Kit Carson, Daniel Boone 
and Anthony Wayne. 
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We Planted It Here 


How We Grew a (Cafeteria 


BY MRS. RALPH M. 


N THE first day of January, 1922, 

a new era opened for the children of 

the Chula Vista Grammar School. 
The members of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation had attained their long-desired goal. 
To be sure, the experiment of hot lunches, 
for such it was, provided only one hot dish, 
either soup or cocoa, which was served to 
the children at five cents per cup, to be 
eaten with their lunch from home. The 
facilities made it necessary to deliver large 
cans of soup and trays of cups and spoons 


to the rooms, where the children ate sit- 


ting in their regular seats. Considering 
the difficulties, which were ingeniously 
minimized, the plan was a success. So 


much of a success was it that the board of 
education included a kitchen and a dining- 
room in the plans for additions to the 
school, made the following year. 

Owing to building operations, it was 
impossible to serve hot dishes in 1922-23, 
but an able committee dispensed half-pint 
bottles of milk throughout the year. 

With the fall of 1923-24, a committee 
of Parent-Teacher Association members, 
working with the domestic science teacher, 
stocked the new kitchen and started the 
new cafeteria on its career. During those 
first weeks, while the desires of the chil- 
dren were being studied, together with 
their needs, there was some difficulty in 
making expenses, Most of the children 





PRAY 


needed more or less educating, but they took 
to this form of education like ducks to 
water. 

The receipts that first year ran from 
$13.00 on poor days to $20.00 or $21.00 
on good ones. ‘To the casual ear, it seems 
strange that the “good” days were the rainy 
ones with their penetrating chill, and the 

“poor” days were the sunshiny, warm ones, 
but reflection brings realization that such 
would always be the case. 

About the first of the year, 1922-23, the 
cafeteria was turned over to the manage- 
ment of an able woman, who, with her 
equally able assistant, is still officiating. Not 
only famous cooks and managers, but just 
as good mothers, these two women have 
put a personal element into their work that 
has increased the attraction of the institu- 
tion for both children and teachers. For 
the teachers, too, eat at their own tables, 
where additional adult foods, not regularly 
served to the children, are provided. 

To show the increase of patronage, the 
receipts of single days in 1925-26 ran as 
high as $40.00, and this sum was the cash 
business of the cafeteria. Besides paying 
cash from day to day, the children may buy 
tickets for one dollar, which are kept by 
the bookkeeper, the amount of purchase be- 
ing punched each meal. There were from 
125 to 175 of these tickets in use at all 
times, in addition to the cash business. 


+ 
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In the early days there was much dis- 
cussion of the foods to be served, and once 
or twice much concern over the proposed 
sale of peanuts and candy. But these ar- 
ticles are not sold in the cafeteria, and 
under the present management will not be. 
Neither has the customary “hot dog’’ ever 
been a part of the menu. In fact, no meat 
has been used except as seasoning for sand- 
wich filling or in vegetable stew. Soup 
with crackers, stew of vegetables with meat 
Havoring, hot dishes of macaroni and cheese 
and other like combinations, sandwiches, 
vegetable and fruit salads, rolls, butter, 
home-made desserts and cakes, 
and milk form the usual menu. 

Because about 200 children must be 
served as promptly as possible, arrange- 
ments must be made to have assistance at 
actual meal-time. To meet this need, 
yroups of six or eight boys or girls from 
the seventh and eighth grades work in shifts 
of two weeks to each group. 


ice-cream 


They help 
in serving, in carrying trays for the very 
small children and in cleaning tables and 
stacking dishes after each — They 
each receive a 20-cent lunch i 
services. 


return for 


ticket- 
puncher and inspector, watching each child 
as carefully as possible to see that its meal 
is as well balanced as its money will allow. 

As there are more children to eat in the 
cafeteria than there are seats, the grades 


The school nurse is_ cashier, 


one to four, inclusive, enter the dining-room 
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at 11.40 and leave at 12.15. No child is 
allowed to leave under twenty minutes, 
this rule being necessary to prevent too 
rapid eating. The older grades follow at 
12.15 and have plenty of time to eat and 
still have a play period before the afternoon 
session. 

The Parent-Teacher Association uses the 
cafeteria as a medium for some of its child 
welfare work, and among the tickets will 
be found a number belonging to the un- 
dernourished children who are recipients of 
aid from the Community Chest, working 
through the Parent-Teacher Association. 

At the close, then, of its fifth year, we 
tind the “caf,” as it is popularly called, as 
much of a school institution to the child 
mind as reading and writing. An account 
at least as long as this one, might be given 
of the benefit teachers and parents firmly 
believe are derived from proper food at the 
noon hour. 

Nothing has been said about the profits 
of the cafeteria because there are not any. 
All the income goes back to the children 
in service and food, which is as it should be 
in a school cafeteria. 

Even an extremely critical person could 
tind very ‘little fault with the service as a 
whole, and even though small changes are 
made from time to time to suit the con- 
venience of the management, they are more 
in the nature of more complete equipment 
than on any other line. 

Courtesy of the Parent-Teacher Courier. 

















See How It Grew! 
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Our Objectives Again 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editor of The Journal of the National Education Association 





RESIDENT REEVE 

has announced 
p that the National Sound Health. 
Congress of Parents 
and Teachers will es- 
pecially emphasize dur- 
ing the coming year the 
seven cardinal objec- 
tives of education as 





Worthy Home Membership. 

Mastery of the Tools and 
Technics of Learning. 

Useful Citizenship. 

Vocational Effectiveness. 

Wise Use of Leisure. 

Ethical Character. 


child growth more 
wisely, will fix these 
great aims in their own 
minds and in the minds 
of young people as 
permanent life goals. 
They will continue to 
use much of the old 
subject matter and old 








laid down by a com- 
mittee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. ‘That announcement is full of en- 
couragement for those who are looking 
for ways to improve the schools. These 
objectives or lines of growth are as broad 
as life itself. They furnish a convenient 
and workable means of evaluating what the 
schools do. They are not perfect. They 
are not final. Some one might prefer ten 
instead of seven. Another might wish 
fewer. The point is that these seven already 
have the field. They have come into wide 
use since they were first published in 1918. 

In the use which they will make of these 
objectives parents and teachers may be 
grouped into four broad classes. 

First come those who will note the ob- 
jectives casually and forget them. 

Second come those who will seek to fit 
what homes and schools are now doing into 
this outline. This sort of reclassification 
of existing practice under new names often 
gives the illusion of achievement. It is as 
far as the mental life of many people ever 
goes. They are concerned with the labels 
rather than the realities back of the labels. 
If these persons cannot fit existing practice 
into these objectives, they will not question 
existing practice. They will damn the 
labels. 

A third group, genuinely eager to guide 
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form of school organ- 
ization, but they will speak often of these 
lasting life purposes in home and school. 
Youth will come to visualize them as the 
corner-stones of a thoughtfully built life. 
It is among this group that progress will 
come at first. Persons in this group will 
keep checking each school study and each 
topic in each course with these objectives 
until there comes into teaching and learn- 
ing a new energy and vision. 

A fourth group will go much farther. 
They will not allow their thinking to be 
hampered by existing practices. They will 
work as though we were facing the situa- 
tion entirely anew—trying to fit the 
world’s children for the world’s life and to 
make that life better. This group will see 
in these objectives an opportunity to build 
an education more gloriously effective than 
any the world has yet dreamed. They will 
use these objectives as centers around which 
to build attitudes, activities, knowledge, and 
habits that have come to the race so re- 
cently as not yet to be a part of the school- 
ing which it gives its young. Any one may 
see for himself what may be done in this 
direction by checking his own experience 
with each of these objectives in turn. By 
studying the objective in its historical set- 
ting and by tracing out achievements that 
would .be possible were it appreciated by 
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pupils, parents and teachers, each reader 
may gather much of value. The following 
paragraphs aim to suggest such study: 


HEALTH 

Health as a goal of schooling came into 
American education through the efforts of 
Horace Mann, who arranged with learned 
doctors to urge that it receive attention. 
It came first into the curriculum as 
anatomy and physiology, which were little 
understood by the children and affected 
their living only slightly. Gradually came 
larger emphasis on hygiene; health habits; 
group responsibility for community sanita- 
tion; until health today is one of the best- 
taught subjects in the schools. But the 
world knows much more about health than 
it is yet applying. Mental hygiene will 
some day take its place in the schools along 
with physical health. Even moral health 
will be seen to be a problem which educa- 
tion can attack with much greater effective- 
ness than legislation and the courts. 


WORTHY HOME MEMBERSHIP 

Worthy home membership came into the 
schools as cooking and sewing. This was 
only a beginning, but many a mother has 
testified that it helped to dignify home tasks 
in the eyes of the children. In this field 
the surface has hardly been scratched, how- 
ever. In the universities “home econom- 
ics” has tended to run off into highly 
specialized courses that dissect the student’s 
picture of the home rather than unify it. 
On every level of the school system and in 
the intimate relations of parents and chil- 
dren there is an opportunity to magnify the 
home as an institution that has made vast 
improvement in recent times and that has 
an even greater future before it. Through 
such teaching can be built up an apprecia- 
tion of the psychological and spiritual 
aspects of home life. 


MASTERY OF THE TOOLS OF LEARNING 

Mastery of the tools and technics of 
learning has often been thought of in terms 
of the three R’s, but that is far too nar- 
row even for the elementary schools. 
Eventually there will be drawn into this 
category what has been discovered in the 


fields of psychology, logic, and scientific 
method. A whole flock of books on how 
to study suggests that the possibilities have 
not been overlooked. ‘There cannot be in 
school and home training too much experi- 
ence in distinguishing between sound ideas 
and unsound ones. ‘There is need for a 
new assembling of what is now known in 
this field and a grading of the materials in 
terms of various levels from kindergarten 
to college. The primary emphasis needs 
to be kept on learning, rather than on 
teaching or knowledge. 


USEFUL CITIZENSHIP 

Useful citizenship is already finding a 
richer interpretation in the new text-books 
on the subject. Here the battle between 
old forms and new needs must go on, for 
our group life is rapidly changing. Prop- 
erly the emphasis is shifting from a dry 
analysis of government to an appreciation 
of civilization itself. Mankind is enter- 
ing into a period of growth which calls for 
the wider use of facts and ideals in the 
control of life. 


VOCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

Vocational effectiveness as an educa- 
tional aim tends to dip into the silly fight 
between the “vocational” and the “cul- 
tural.” Like most fights, this one has no 
foundation. Both aims are essential. They 
are merely different aspects of a single life. 
Our vocations need “fineness” within their 
processes and liberating activities to offset 
their increasing monotony. Our life has 
lost tremendously by the separation of these 
two parents of happiness and progress. The 
association between work, joy, service, and 
personal growth should be made early in 
the child’s life, however long the specific 
training for vocation may be deferred. The 
future of democratic society depends on re- 
spect for the dignity of labor, and the child 
of five who does a simple errand is learning 
that lesson. 


WISE USE OF LEISURE 
Wise use of leisure remains almost un- 
touched in most schools and homes. Com- 
mercial interests, not human needs, are de- 
termining the ways in which people spend 
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an increasing leisure. Ask the people in 
your block, your village, your church, what 
connection there is between the way they 
spend their leisure and the guidance they 
had in school and home. You can gather 
for yourself these facts which point to the 
need of a new element in school life. 


ETHICAL CHARACTER 

Ethical character runs through all the 
other objectives, and like the ideal of life- 
long growth, is the sum of all the aims and 
unifies the whole educational effort of 
home and school. Homes and schools now 
face the gigantic task of preparing youth 
for wise conduct in a changing moral order. 
No one need fear that the old values will 
be lost if parents and teachers work at their 
problems. Most young people today are 
sounder in their grip on life than their 
parents were at their age. Even wayward 
youth is not happy in its new- -found free- 
dom. All youth would welcome for this 
generation commanding moral purposes 
which would do for us what the great re- 
ligious reforms and the founding of the 
nation did for our fathers. The raw mate- 
rials of such a larger purpose are all about 
us. They need only to be drawn together 
in terms that youth can grasp and follow. 
We speak of larger purposes because we 
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believe the attack on moral decay is nearly 
always positive. Youth that is absorbed in 
noble life purposes has little need for the 
negative moralities. “Teachers and parents 
will search for the positive factors that can 
be brought into school and home to mold 
character. They will profit from the ex- 
perience of such organizations as Boy 
Scouts and Campfire Girls. They will 
allow activity, place responsibility, and 
give Opportunity to the end that character 
may grow. 

Any brief sketch on so broad a theme as 
this must be inadequate. It can hardly 
suggest more than a method which each 
teacher and parent must apply for himself. 
Here are the seven objectives. “They mark 
the lines of growth which education seeks 
to guide. All about are the materials of 
growth. Some of these materials have been 
appropriated by parents and teachers for 
educational purposes. Valuable materials 
remain untouched. Parents and teachers 
who continually explore the world’s knowl- 
edge and ideals in an effort to bring them 
to the service of youth in its quest for 
happiness and usefulness are the really 
great teachers. It is from them that the 
largest ultimate educational advance will 
come. 


Children as Public Health Workers 


HAT public health work in at least some of its aspects is not beyond the under- 
standing of children is demonstrated by the activities of a certain health club in 


a rural school in Michigan. 


The club adopted the motion to have each child 








who was absent from school report at the next club meeting the cause of the absence ; 
whether it might have been preventable; if so, how it might have been prevented ; what 
he did to get well and how he safeguarded other people if the trouble was contagious. 

This use of absences kept the children constantly alert to the importance of health 
habits. It resulted in a tendency on the part of the children to stay at home with bad 
colds in order to take care of themselves and to safeguard others, and this not because 
some grown-up had made it a rule but because of their own conviction. In the opinion 
of the teachers there came to be a lessening of the number of days of absence. 

At one meeting of this Health Club one of the boys reported his absence as due to 
chicken-pox. He explained that a cousin who was in quarantine for this sickness had 
broken out and come to visit him, with the result that he himself had come down with 
chicken-pox and had been absent from school a number of days. This story impressed 
the children as nothing else could have done with their social responsibility and with 
the price that must be paid for evading it. 

The discussion of real situations, especially where they have a bearing on school 
life, will always create more interest than consideration of theoretical ones, 
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A School Health Program for Parent- 
Teacher Associations 
Rise with the January number, a series of articles is appearing in this 





department, discussing the different features of the health protection of the 
child in school. Each of these vitally concerns the parent-teacher associa- 
tion, since each is necessary for the well-being of the children. 

As a means of enabling an association to understand what is being done in 
its own school, questions designed to throw light on the situation will be con- 
tained in every number. Such study will be valuable in itself and must neces- 
sarily precede any effort on the part of the association to improve the service the 
school already offers. 

The President or Chairman may find it advisable to appoint a committee to 
make the investigation beforehand and report to the full meeting; or may pre- 
fer to begin with a general discussion of the subject, and follow it with an inves- 


tigation of the situation, the committee to present its report with recommendations 
at a later date. 


PART II 


The Schoolhouse and Its Equipment 


BY GEORGE TRUMAN PALMER, DR. P.H. 


N THE opening number of this series tions to keep in mind in regard to the site. 
[ = month, mention was made of the The location should be selected with re- 
desirability of “teamwork” between the gard to its accessibility and its freedom 
school faculty and the school plant. In from such special dangers as railroad cross- 
this number the schoolhouse and its equip- ings. A sufficiency of light and sunshine 
ment will be considered, their influence on and some protection against severe winds 
health discussed and the meaning of “team- are among the things to look for. High 
work”’ in this relation indicated. ground giving natural drainage is prefer- 
able, and this should be at a reasonable 

THE SITE distance from factories, stables, dumps, or 

When the building of a new school is in swamps. Trees or some natural beauty 
contemplation there are certain considera- are a great advantage. The playground 
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should be dry, well drained and large 
enough for the needs of the growing popu- 
lation; one hundred square feet per child 
is the ratio generally advocated. 

It is out of place here to discuss the 
actual construction of a school building. 
There are too many points to cover. Those 
who wish to inquire into standards for 
school buildings may like to study the book 
of that name by Strayer and Engelhardt, 
published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
The building of a new schoolhouse, more- 
over, is an occasional event, and radical 
changes in construction or equipment are 
usually obtained only as the result of pro- 
longed effort; frequently, however, minor 
and inexpensive changes can improve con- 
ditions. ‘The first necessity is to know the 
primary requirements in construction and 
equipment as they affect health, to com- 
pare these with conditions as they exist, 
and to decide on the action to be taken. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Protection against fire cannot wait for 
the construction of a new school. It is an 
immediate need. A building of more than 
one story, and particularly a frame build- 
ing, should have two distinct stairways in 
different locations. One of these may be 
an outside fire escape. Such 
an escape it will be possible 
to erect on an old building, 
and where the school contains 
only one stairway, a Parent- 
Teacher Association should 
not rest until this obvious 
safety measure is taken. They 
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5 to 10 feet of dead wall space, so that 
children will not be facing the light. Where 
the school is not built along these lines, 
some adjustment by means of shades or the 
placing of desks can perhaps be made to 
regulate the amount of light and bring it 
as far as possible from the right angle. The 
location of two shades at the half-way point 
permits one shade to be pulled up over the 
upper sash, and the other to be pulled down 
over the lower sash. This arrangement 
makes it possible to eliminate direct glare 
without shutting out all light. In using 
artificial light, place the lights high enough 
not to shine in the eyes. Light sources 
should not be exposed to view. Shiny sur- 
faces that reflect light should be avoided, 
the blackboards being given a dull finish to 
avoid glare. Blackboards should never be 
placed on wall spaces between windows, as 
this forces children to face toward the light 
when reading from the board. 


VENTILATION 


The essentials of good ventilation are 
cool temperature and sufficient change of 
air to prevent the accumulation of odor or 
moisture. It is far more important to 
health that air should be cool than that it 
should be chemically pure. 

In large halls or assembly rooms where 
hundreds of people crowd to- 
gether in a small space, it is 
difficult to secure air comfort 
without some mechanical 
equipment for circulating and 
freshening the air. In the 
school classroom accommoda- 
ting from 30 to 50 pupils, it 





should make sure also that the ie 
doors open outward and that 


4 is entirely practical to secure 
healthful ventilation without 





there is a fire alarm which 
can be operated from each 
floor. 











fans and blowers. In the one- 
room school having windows 

















LIGHT 


on both sides, it is possible to 
get cross circulation of air. 





The placing of the windows 
should be such that the light 
falls behind or on the left side 
of the children. The line of 
windows on the left should 
not run all the way to the 
front of the room but leave 





Air entering room through 
window open at bottom. 
Deflector in place 


Such a school will probably be 
heated by a stove or hot air 
furnace. The jacketed stove 
| favors circulation of air and 
tends to prevent unequal heat- 
ing in different parts of the 
room. 
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In the school of more than one room a 
very practical plan is window ventilation 
with gravity exhaust. Some of the es- 
sentials of this plan are: 
1—Windows open at bottom. 
2—Outlet for air to leave the room, lo- 
cated on inner wall about 8 feet 
above the floor. This connects with 
shaft leading to roof. An allowance 
of about one square foot shaft area 
should be made for each 150 square 
feet of floor space. 
3—Deflecting boards at bottom of win- 
dows to direct entering air upward. 

4—Radiators placed beneath the win- 
dows to provide rising blanket of 
heated air, thus preventing cold air 
from window dropping to the floor. 

5—Shields in front of radiators to pro- 
tect children in outer aisle from heat. 

6—Room temperature varying within 
the range of 65 to 70 degrees, but 
never over 70 degrees. 

7—Intelligent control of equipment. 

Further discussion of school ventilation 
will be found in the extensive report of 
the New York State Commission on Venti- 
lation and also in a pamphlet published by 
the Joint Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Medi- 
cal Association, and in another pamphlet 
on The Janitor and the School 
Child published by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

A thermometer 
almost every schoolroom; it 
should be systematically con- 
sulted and the windows and 
radiators manipulated accord- 
ingly. Certain children may 
be delegated to keep a record of 
the temperature, and to make 
the necessary adjustments. 

It will be obvious that home 
temperatures should conform to 
those at school, so that the 
child’s health may be guarded 
throughout the 24 hours and so 
that he may have a clear con- 
ception of healthful practices in 
this regard. 


is found in 








Courtesy Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Each Child Gives Out 
as Much Heat as a 
Burning Candle 
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TOILET FACILITIES 


One toilet room for every 40 children is 
the very least that should be provided ; one 
for 25 is still below a really adequate 
standard. ‘Toilets for boys and girls should 
be separated and the entrances screened 
from observation. The seats will natu- 
rally vary in height to suit different ages. 
Walls and floors should be of non-porous 
material, easily washed, and the rooms 
should be well lighted. Plenty of light 
makes habits of cleanliness easier. There 
must be facilities for washing the hands 
after the toilet and consistent training in 
this habit. It is encouraging to note the dis- 
appearance of the common towel and the 
substitution of the paper towel and liquid 
soap container. 

When an outside privy is used, care 
should be taken to screen the pit against 
flies and domestic animals. 


DRINKING WATER 


Since the drinking of water is one of the 
important health habits, it is highly neces- 
sary to have a safe supply of pure water, 
and some means of getting it still uncon- 
taminated to the children. Fortunately, the 
common drinking cup with its dangers, has 
almost disappeared, though its counterpart, 
the sponge and the pail, are still found on 
the athletic field. Individual 
drinking cups are safe, pro- 
vided they are not _ passed 
around to other children. 
Paper cups, used only once, or 
bubbling fountains of the right 
kind, are safer and more desir- 
able. The two points to look 
for in the latter are: that the 
water shall not drop back on 
the source from which it comes, 
and that the children shall not 
be able to touch their lips to 
the source. The latter can be 
avoided by the simple expedient 
of a guard, and various types 
of fountains have been con- 
structed that fill the first re- 
quirement. The danger in the 
kind that ‘sends water straight 
up like a fountain and straight 
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down again in the same place, is not only 
that saliva may drop on the source itself, 
but that particles of saliva from a previous 
drinker may be balanced like a juggler’s 
ball on top of the flow for minutes at a 
time. 

SEATING 

In the ideal schoolroom all seats are 
adjustable, but every schoolroom should 
have at least some of this description. Every 
child should be so seated that his feet rest 
on the floor and his lower arms rest easily 
on the table. If the desk is too low he will 
naturally lean over, if too high his shoulders 
will be hunched up as he writes. ‘The seat 
should be level, not too deep, and should 
have an open space between its back edge 
and the support for the child’s back; this 
support to be at the level of the small 
of the back rather 
blades. 

The obtaining of desirable equipment is 
not enough. Its use to promote health 
and to educate the children in a knowledge 
and practice of hygiene, must be kept con- 
stantly in view. The fire protection at- 
forded is naturally turned to account in 
the safety education program ; the manipula- 
tion of the shades and lights, in the lessons 
on the conservation of eyesight. A knowl- 
edge of the principles of ventilation will be 
given point by some practice in the actual 


than the shoulder 


regulation of the temperature. The pro- 
vision of clean and 
safe drinking water | 






will be half wasted if 
the children fail to 
learn its importance 
and how to guard 
themselves from con- 
tagion when out of 
school. On the other 
hand, the teaching of 
cleanliness loses its ef- 
fectiveness if no facil- 
ities are provided for 
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educational use made of it, that “team- 
work” between personnel and plant, which 
has already been referred to. 

As an aid in determining whether the 
present equipment of the school is adequate 
for the health and physical development of 
the children, the following points are sug- 
gested for examination: 


1. Is the schoolhouse well located from 
the points of view of (a) safety in access, 
(b) sanitation, (c) freedom from objec- 
tionable surroundings ? 

2. What is the fire protection? 

3. What is done with waste material— 
papers, rags, etc.? Is any combustible ma- 
terial such as paint, packing material, 
scenery, stored away in unsafe places? Are 
ashes placed in a safe place? 

+. Do the windows open and shut easily ? 

5. What is the system of ventilation? Is 
it satisfactory ? . 

6. Is there a thermometer in each room? 
Whose duty is it to regulate the tempera- 
ture? Is the temperature kept below 70 
degrees ? 


7. Does the light come from behind or 
from the left side of the children? 


8. Do the blackboards have a dull finish 
and are they of a good clear black? 


9. What type of toilets and lavatories 
are used and in what condition are they 


kept? Are they well lighted ? 
10. What is the water supply? What 


facilities do the children 
have for drinking? 


11. Are desks and 
seats not only adjust- 
able but actually ad- 
justed to the individual 


children? Is a_ desk 
provided for each 
child ? 





its practice. 

Teachers and par- 
ents therefore will find 
in the watchful super- 
vision of the school 
equipment and in the 








Courtesy of Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


The Bubble Fountain Has Taken the Place 
of the Common Drinking Cup 


12. Is the general 
air of the schoolhouse 
one of cleanliness, 
cheerfulness and friend- 
liness ? 
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WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


BOUT the most frequently erm question in connection with the movies which 
is regularly “put up” to the National Motion Picture Chairman, generally via 
the United States mail, either to be answered personally or from “any literature 

you can send covering the subject,” is, “Who is to blame for the undesirable film?” 
It is not a difficult question to answer and needs little if any discussion. The more to 
the point—the more pointed the answer—‘you’’—if you support the producer by going 
to see unwholesome stuff. 

Why send “literature covering the subject?” It wastes time in aimless and end- 
less discussions and like a stone thrown into the water, makes a splash which is for- 
gotten before the eddies disappear. Why talk about who is to blame? Get to work— 
trace to the source the maker of the “undesirable film” (much too mild a term) and 
specifically place the responsibility where it belongs! 

This month alone eight feature films have been rejected for our list. Some were 
absolutely beyond the bounds of decency, others contained flippant and vulgar captions 
and the remainder were spoiled by the injection of sordid scenes of stark realism that 
were necessary neither to the continuity of the story nor the dramatic value of the film. 


The producer of an amusement commodity is not privileged over and above any 
other business concern, so when the motion picture output seriously falls “below grade,” 
the responsibility rests upon you to check up on the producing company and compel 
the withdrawal of a poor product for one “that makes the grade” or is up to standard. 
‘The means to do the checking up is within the reach of every member of the National 
Congress. All it necessitates is conscientious, faithful work—the use of eyes, ears, 
intelligence, and the willingness to give of yourself, not sit passively by and wait for 
the “Georges” of the world to do the job. Are you a giver or a getter? If you read 
this article and have the spiritual and moral welfare of the children today sincerely at 
heart, ally yourself with the givers and get busy with Form 1 of the National Motion 
Picture Plan so that you may find out at first hand and for your own satisfaction “who 
is to blame for the undesirable film?” Then pass that information to the National 
Chairman through the Motion Picture Chairman of your State. If you are a getter, 
associate yourself with the givers and with the spirit of Child Welfare Day pervading 
the month of February there may be born in you the desire for service, a service most 


imperative, if the children of today are to carry forward wholesome ideals and clean 
morals for their parenthood of tomorrow. 


The pictures listed below are recommended for your consideration. 
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FAMILY: 
“Corporal Kate’ (Kenneth Thompson and 
Vera Reynolds)—DeMille Corp. 
“Flame of the Argentine” 
Film Booking Office. 
“For Her People” (Raquel Mellor)—Capital 
Film Corp. 
“Man of 
Players. 


(Evelyn Brent)— 


the Forest” (Jack Holt)—-Famous 
(Old Zane Grey story re-filmed). 


*“Old Ironsides” (Wallace Beery and George 
Bancroft)—Famous Players. 


“Prisoners of the 
Universal. 

“The Belle of Broadway” 
—Columbia Pict. 

“The Cheerful Fraud” (Reginald Denny)— 
Universal. 

“The Lunatic at Large” (Dorothy Mackail 
and Leon Errol)—First National. (Comedy 
centering around lunatics). 

“The Nervous Wreck” 
Producers Distributing Corp. 

“The White Black Sheep” (Richard Barthel- 
mess)—First National. 


Storm” (House Peters)— 


(Betty Compson) 


(Harrison Ford)— 
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“The Winning of Barbara Worth” (Ronald 
Colman and Vilma Banky)—United Artists. 


“Tell It to the Marines’ (Lon Chaney and 
Eleanor Boardman) — Metro-Goldwyn. (Ten 
reels.) 


“Tin Hats” (Claire Windsor 
Nagel )—Metro-Goldwyn. 


“Young April” (Rudolph and Joseph Schild- 
kraut)—Famous Players. 
B 


“Money to Burn” (Dorothy Devore and Mal- 
colm MacGregor)—Lumas Films. 


“The College Boob” (Lefty Flynn)—Film 
Booking Office. 


“The Truthful Sex” (Huntly 
Mae Busch)—Columbia Pict. 


WESTERNS: 
“The Canyon of Light” (Tom Mix)—Fox. 


“The Overland Stage’ (Ken Maynard and 
Kathleen Collins)—First Nat. 


A 


and Conrad 


Gordon and 


ADULTs: 


“The Canadian” (Thomas Meighan)—Fam- 
ous Players. (Not for children.) 


“Three Bad Men” (Not for children) —Fox. 
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“Loves of Ricardo” (George Beban)—George 
Beban Pict. 

“Cruise of the Jasper B” (Rod LaRocque and 
Mildred Harris)—Cinema Corp. 

“Eagle of the Sea” (Florence Vidor)—Famous 
Players. 

“Going Crooked” 
Shaw )—Fox. 

“Just Another Blonde” (Dorothy Mackail and 
Jack Mulhall)—First Nat. 

“Syncopating Sue” (Corinne Griffith)—First 
National. 

“Stranded in Paris” (Bebe Daniels) Famous 
Players. 

“The Third Degree” 
Warner Bros. 
Charles Klein.) 


SHORT REELS: 
Pathé Reviews, Nos. 3 and 4. 


“Flashing Oars” (College boat race)—Uni- 
versal. 


(Bessie Love and Oscar 


(Dolores 


Costello) — 
(From the stage 


play by 


PaT SULLIVAN CARTOONS: 


“Felix Laughs It Off” (Felix the Cat)—Edu- 
cational. 


“Felix Trumps the Ace” (Felix the Cat)— 
Educational. 














Palmer’s questionnaire in this issue. 


March issue). 


Garden of Verse.” 








Program Section 
| March 


N the high school association read Mr. Morgan’s fine article, “Our Objec- 
[ «- Again,” and discuss; or give one topic to each of seven members for a 
five-minute talk, followed by discussion. High school students may be given | 
“The Wise Use of Leisure” as their part of the program. 


In the grade school association the questions in the February Health Pro- 
gram should be answered and a survey of the school should be made, using Dr. 


| 
| Or use Dr. Kilpatrick’s first paper on “What Is This Learning?” (see | 
In the college association use Mr. Morgan’s article, asking “how colleges | 


are co-operating in this sevenfold program?” 


Programs for pre-school groups will be found on pages 289 and 296. Learn 
some simple songs, Emilie Poulson’s “Finger Plays,” or those in “The Child’s 


Programs for Study Circles are on pages 295 and 297. 
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WHAT OF PUNISHMENT? 
First-Year Talks for Pre-School Parents 


BY EVELYN D. COPE 





ee O cure is the voice of 
the past, to prevent, the 
divine whisper of to- 


they do not know nor under- 


Prevention. stand. ! me ; 
Understanding. Consider the child’s motive. 
day.” Guidance. 


This thought should be kept 


; : X : Motives. 
in mind in considering the Capacity. 
subject of punishment. The + 
, : alues. 
wise mother will ask herself, Optimism. 


“How can I train my child so 





Cause and effect. 


Does he deliberately wish to 
annoy his parents or other 
members of the family or do 
we so interpret it? Study the 
cause which prompts his ac- 
tions. Many parents would 








that he may not need to be 
punished” instead of asking the oft-repeated 
question, “How shall I punish my child?” 

It is not so much a question of punish- 
ment as it is of training and understanding. 
Do we take the time to study the child? 
In these days the average mother is not 
burdened with the heavy manual work of 
the mothers of a generation ago. How 
profitably that time might be spent in learn- 
ing something of the nature of the child- 
hood in our midst! 

In the preceding articles we have 
brought out the fact that children are in- 
dividuals. No two are exactly alike. Their 
natures and temperaments differ. Hence 
the training and discipline must fit the per- 
sonality of the individual child. What 
would be good for one would be bad for 
another. After studying the child so as 
to be thoroughly informed as to his pe- 
culiarities and characteristics, the parents 
should set themselves diligently to work to 
learn how to direct and guide him. To 
this add foresight and patience, and it will 
be found that much of the average punish- 
ment of children can well be eliminated. 
We need more thought and guidance and 
less punishment. 

Little children are not malicious. Their 
intentions are good, but they are impulsive 
and often do not know. The little child 
is self-centered not because he is bad but 
because his vision of life is still very limited. 
He has to learn to live with other people 
and to regard and respect their needs. Yet, 
how many children are punished for things 


be filled with remorse if they 
knew how often the child is punished be- 
cause his actions have been given an adult 
interpretation. ‘This makes the punishment 
unjust. The child has a very keen sense 
of justice. Unjust punishment arouses re- 
sentment. This may lead to sullenness, dis- 
obedience and stubbornness. Then comes 
more punishment for these offenses, and so 
each incident drags on to a sad story. A 
little understanding of the child’s purpose 
and motive would clear the situation. It is 
so easy for us to see the results and so hard 
to see the cause. We make the mistake of 
punishing the child when we ought to treat 
the cause which underlies the child’s be- 
havior. Parents would do well to say, 
““Why does he do thus and so?” and then 
seek to find the reason. Remembering that 
nothing comes by chance; we must perse- 
vere in this. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of successful child training. 

Often the parent or a fond relative will 
be the stimulant to certain activities in chil- 
dren. If more adults were punished for 
their indiscretions perhaps fewer children 
would suffer. Small children imitate very 
readily. Then, too, they are very suscepti- 
ble to suggestion. Mischief is sometimes 
sown in the mind of the child by some adult. 
Have you heard parents say, “Are you play- 
ing with the hose and getting yourself all 
wet?” “Are you teasing the baby?” 
“Rather a good thing to do, might be some 
fun in it,” unconsciously reasons the little 


four-year-old. But- who gets the punish- 
ment? 
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Little children are often tempted beyond 
the strength of their tender years to resist. 
Interesting objects, rare books, delicate 
china, cookies and candy are within reach 
and what is more natural than to want 
them? The child’s natural instinct prompts 
him to reach for these things. Yet he will 
probably be punished for not keeping hands 
off. Is the child the 
this? How about adults? 
buys some material for a 
she not take hold of the 
are there cards in the 
do not handle’ on 
them? A little child 
reached for a vase on 
the table and his 
mother said sharply, 
“Do not touch that!” 
“But | 
mm s6¢ 1,” 
Is this a 
rather a characteristic 
of childhood—or 
perhaps of all human 
nature ? 


only one who does 

When mothe: 
new vown does 
ial ? Whi 


stores with, ‘‘Please 


matet 


only wanted 
said he. 


fault or 


fair. 
Parents sometimes ex 
pect children to be 
mind-readers. ‘They 
frequently fail to 
make themselves clear 
and the child is un- 
able to fathom their 
thoughts. Commands 
are given in a hurry. 
Mother is tired and 
lets things go “for 
once,” 


Learn to be 


but at the next occurrence applies 


some form of punishment. The child is be- 
wildered. There is no standard on which 
he can model his behavior. How often 
we hear the young mother say, “Bad baby, 
bad boy!” Is it fair thus to accuse him? 

The play of the little child is real life 
to him. It is as serious a business as our 
work is to us. Dolly is a real baby and 
needs to be cared for; the house of blocks 
is not make believe. Children are some- 
times punished because they want to play 
so much. Father will punish the child if 
she fails to go to bed immediately, without 
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warning, upon being called. But who can go 
to bed when dolly has not yet been put to 
sleep? Who can be expected to destroy the 
beloved house upon a moment’s notice? 
How easy it would have been to have said ? 
“It is time for dolly to go to bed now.’ 
‘Put your little house away until tomorrow, 
as it will soon be time for you to go to bed.” 
Respect the child’s play; his little world 
is very real to him. 

Sometimes children are punished because 
they will not sit still or be quiet. Is it fair 
to ask a child to be Little 

children are growing 
and just can’t sit still 
or be quiet for a long 
time. Yet, what is 
still worse, there are 
parents who compel 
the child to sit still 
as a form of punish- 
ment. What a _ pa- 
thetic situation! Give 
the child 
do. Let 

wholesome 


unnatural ? 


plenty to 
him follow 
interests 
and he 
likely 
into trouble. 
does 
Nothing 
helps so much as see- 
ing the bright side of 
life. Many little 
things that children 
do are really not bad 
but are due to eager- 
ness, enthusiasm or 
In time a child outgrows many 
things that seem to us to be undesirable. 
It takes a good many years to make a 
man. Parents must learn the real values 
ot life. Children pass through several 
stages of development before they reach 
maturity, and there are characteristics 
peculiar to every age of childhood and 
youth. Parents must understand and 
guide. It helps, too, to see the funny side 
of things; a little humor is like a ray of 
sunshine. 
There is no general method of punish- 
ment which will serve as a cure for all or 


and hobbies 
will not be 
to vet 

Optimism 


wonders. 


curiosity. 
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various difficulties. Each child is different 
from others and the situations which call 
for treatment are not always the same. If 
punishment must be administered, it should 
have some connection with the wrong do- 
ing, so that the child learns that every act 
has its consequence and that Life lays down 
the inexorable law that we reap what we 
have sown. Care should be used not to 


frighten children. There is no moral 
growth through fear. Of course no one has 
the right to punish a child while in a state 
of anger. Teach the child to help himself 
and be friends with him. 

“The object of punishment is, preven- 
tion from evil; it never can be made im- 


pulsive to good. Horace Mann. 


Questions for Study 


How can we avoid punishment ? 


How much does good training in habits help in eliminating punishment? 


Are little children really bad ? 


x . 1] . . . 
Who are responsible for many actions of pre-school children ? 


What is the value of perseverance? 


Compare different types of children and the training required for each. 
How do children’s motives differ from those of the adult? 

What is the danger in humiliating children? 

Mention the possibilities of confidence in preventing misunderstanding. 
How does an understanding of the child’s nature help in punishment ? 
What are the dangers of unjust punishment? 


The following references are suggested for reading: 


Books: 
PIERCE, FREDERICK. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $2.00. 


“Understanding Our Children,” pages 115-120. E. P. 


HaviLanb, Mary S. “Character Training in Childhood,” pages 63-92. Small, 


Maynard & Co., Boston. $2.00. 


Patri, ANGELO. “Child Training,” 


Appleton & Co., New York. $2.00 


pages 15-16, 33-34, 72-73, 235-236. D. 


Scott, Miriam Finn. “How to Know Your Child,” chapters IV and V. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.00. 


BOOKLETS: 


AMERICAN HOME SERIES, ABINGDON Press, New York. “The Roots of 
Disposition and Character,” 15c; “The Education of the Baby Until It is One Year 
Old,” 15c; “The Nervous Child,” 20c; “The Problems of ‘hompen,” 15c; “The 


Government of Young Children,” 25c. 


Tuom, D. A. “Child Management,” 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 


MAGAZINES: 


pages 3-6, 15-18. U.S. Dept. of Labor, 


D.C. Free. 


CHILD WELFARE MaAGAziINE. June, 1926. “Growing Up from Babyhood,” page 
620. November, 1926. “The Problems of Childhood,” page 109. 10c per copy. 
$1.00 per year. 5517 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hyce1a. October, 1926. “The Tease,” page 553. 25c per copy. $3.00 per 
year. American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


THE TOPIC OF STUDY FOR NEXT MONTH IS, “SELF-CONTROL” 
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The ‘Round Table 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 





month—and what. 
side of child welfare. 


which are balanced against us. 


tion in playground activities. 


ground work for the coming summer. 





We are back again at the ROUND TABLE, eager to know who is reporting this 
As the months go on we are ‘accumulating facts which are going to 
be very valuable to us in making the work of our local associations tip the scales on the 
But we must be eternally trying to put into execution the good 
ideas which are sent to us, for there are dangerous and heavily depressing weights 


You will be grateful for the report which has come to tell of what was accomplished 
through the efforts of a group of Parent-Teacher Associations to put healthful sports and 
supervised play into the lives of a whole community. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Paul Schmidt, Playground Director, and Mr. Ed. Raetz, 
Chairman of the General Parent-Teacher Playground Committee of Rochester, Minnesota, 
this account of a wonderfully successful piece of work has been sent to us. 
the ROUND TABLE, we might not have heard of it. 

The stimulus which the article gives to 
ciated just now when associations and councils are planning summer projects. 
methods of procedure, costs, schemes for money raising and lists of activities provided 
will be of practical value to those interested in making possible a more general participa- 


“go and do likewise” 


Not the least interesting feature of this demonstration by Parent- Teacher Associations 
is the desire of the School Board to accept additional responsibility in financing the play- 


Except for 
e 

is particularly appre- 
The 


M. 








The Summer Playground Movement 
in Rochester, Minnesota, 1926 


T Is an established axiom that a group 
gathered for play will soon produce its 
own leader. 

Not often, however, is it the privilege 
of a community to have a leader appear 
opportunely and allure the residents near a 
half-dozen large school grounds into using 
these as centers of play activities. Yet this 
was accomplished at Rochester, Minnesota, 
last summer through the efforts of a man 
who caught the vision of a city at play. 

* * * 

Mr. Henry Brock, the local district tele- 
phone manager and a lover of children, 
accelerated the movement which made fif- 
teen acres of excellent play space surround- 
ing the six modern grade school buildings 
in various parts of his city centers of recrea- 
tion, into six places for character building 
and social training. 

* * * 

Early in the spring of 1926 a meeting 
of the presidents of the six Parent-Teacher 
Associations was arranged. The presidents 





were told of the possibilities which lay 
within their grasp; they saw the opportuni- 
ties for service to their communities by the 
organizations which they represented ; they 
believed that play must enter into the life 
of all growing boys and girls to make them 
fully developed men and women. 

That meeting was destined to lead to the 
biggest piece of work attempted by the com- 
bined parent-teacher associations of Roches- 
ter. 

Special and regular meetings of the local 
association were called. Each president 
laid the facts before the members of his as- 
sociation. To have functioning _ play- 
grounds it was necessary to obtain conces- 
sions, purchase equipment and hire super- 
visors and directors. All of this meant 
volunteer service on the part of some one. 
It also meant that considerable money must 
be obtained. Not an association hesitated. 
Each meeting was almost unanimously in 
favor of the movement. 

At a following meeting of the various 
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playground committees, Mr. Ed _ Raetz 
was elected chairman of the general com- 
mittee. ‘lhe choice was a fortunate one, 
for in the Raetz family there were growing 
children who had caused “‘dad” to do con- 
siderable studying on the leisure hour prob- 
lem of his young people. 

* * * 

Upon being approached the city council 
agreed to pay $140 per month toward the 
salary of a director. ‘The directors of the 
community chest agreed to pay $110 per 
month toward the salaries of the director 
and an assistant. It then remained for each 
playground to obtain funds to pay a super- 
visor and to purchase equipment and pro- 
vide for minor incidentals. The School 
Board allowed the use of the buildings for 
toilet and drinking facilities. The Board 
also allowed the use of certain athletic 
equipment valued at $150. 

The playground committees estimated 
their budgets at from $157.08 to $531.35 
each. ‘The budgets included the salary of a 
supervisor, which varied from $60 to $75 
per month; the purchase of necessary ma- 
terial, which ranged from $22.08 to $33.21 ; 
and the installment of playground appa- 
ratus, which ran from nothing up to $319. 

Each association could use its own plan 
to raise this money. One committee raised 
its budget by subscription only. Three 
grounds raised their necessary funds by both 
subscription and entertainment methods. 

One committee gave two entertainments 
and two ice-cream socials, while still an- 
other gave one entertainment, two ice-cream 
socials, and drew upon the treasury funds 
for the balance. 

The services of Paul F. Schmidt, a man 
experienced in organizing playgrounds, 
were obtained, and he chose his own assist- 
ant. The engaging of the playground su- 
pervisors was left in the hands of the local 


associations. eee 


A very successful recreation program was 
then inaugurated. Two schedules of kit- 
tenball were arranged for boys. They in- 
volved 36 games and 648 players, exclu- 
sive of championship and exhibition games. 
A like number of girls were engaged in 
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a similar schedule. ‘Thirty-six croquet 
matches for children over 11 years of age, 
involving 124 players, and a like number 
for children of 11 or under, were played. 
Thirty-six match contests for both boys and 
girls, employing 216 children each, were 
played. 

Paddle tennis and hand golf elimination 
tournaments, using 20 to 40 players each, 
were. held upon all grounds. Thirty-six 
games of inter-playground golf were ar- 
ranged for 72 players. 

During the season each ground was 
equipped with a sandbox, horseshoe courts, 
paddle tennis courts, croquet courts, hand 
golf courts, miniature golf courses and kit- 
tenball fields. Volley ball courts were laid 
out and upon two grounds tennis courts 
were established. 

A men-parents’ kittenball league was or- 
ganized, which played 21 games exclusive of 
extra and exhibition games. Horseshoe 
matches were arranged between local or- 
ganizations. Visits were made to the 
grounds by the officers of the public library. 
Organized hikes were conducted every two 
weeks during June and July. On construc- 
tion days, held once a week, peg-the-peg 
boards, paddle tennis paddles, boats, wa- 
gons, windmills, wheelbarrows, and golf 
clubs were constructed. Forty-eight story- 
hours were conducted. Soap bubble, doll 
and buggy, pet day, dress up and ground 
treasure contests were held. Innumerable 
quiet and active games were taught to and 
played by children of both sexes. Play- 
ground tests, patriotic and final exhibitions 


were held. Pa 


Plans for next summer have received con- 
siderable impetus because of the results at- 
tained last season, and the recent action of 
the School Board. The Board of Educa- 
tion has included in its budget for the com- 
ing year a sum which will adequately take 
care of salaries of all directors and assistants 
upon the grounds for the coming season. 
This worthy action on the Board’s part will 
make it possible for the various Parent- 
Teacher Associations to devote much larger 
sums to the purchase of materials and equip- 
ment. 


E.R. 
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EDITORIAL 





HE article called ‘The Habit of 

Going to the Dogs” in the December 

Atlantic Monthly is illuminating and 
amusing. ‘This jeremiad against the gov- 
ernment, social customs, styles and business 
methods is as appropriate now as it was in 
1823. For the amusement comes with the 
realization that the whole piece is made up 
of newspaper or magazine articles published 
during the last century, beginning with 
1821. Its reading provides the necessary 
perspective for us to understand our own 
social problems which seem to be almost 
identical with those of the last four genera- 
tions at least. 


It was only two or three years ago that 
we were terribly anxious over the girls who 
used rouge and lip-sticks, powder and eye- 
brow pencils, then almost a universal cus- 
tom; in an earlier day such as employed 
these beautifying methods were called 
‘painted ladies,” and generally found them- 
selves social outcasts. This year one may 
walk a mile of city streets and see not one 
obviously rouged face nor ten rouged lips; 
the fashion has changed. But girls will 
always long to be admired and the beauti- 
fying process will take some other form. 
Let us not be alarmed. 


England is trying to keep divorce news 
particulars out of the papers, this in a 
country where moderation in language has 
always seemed to us extreme. In_ the 
United States where our slogan seems to be 
“it pays to advertise,” there has been much 
agitation among so-called reformers to in- 
troduce quieter exposition of crime and 
scandal, but the newspapers argue that if 
crime exists it must be known in all its lurid 


details in order to make men hate it. It 
would make an interesting study for one 
of the Foundations to determine which 
method acts as a deterrent—if either. 


A luncheon group of extremely intelli- 
gent people were discussing the school sit- 
uation the other day. One railed against 
the mistaken appointment of a school super- 
intendent by the Mayor. Another deplored 
the election of the school board by the peo- 
ple, a third stated positively that the 
equipment of the schools in rich neighbor- 
hoods was vastly more expensive than that 
in poor districts, while a fourth growled 
that a graduate of a Junior High School 
was never allowed to go to the Senior High 
School as that was intended only for those 
who were going to college. Everyone at 
the table was tremendously interested and 
excited over the discussion, and vowed that 
something ought to be done to improve con- 
ditions. ‘The striking thing about the dis- 
cussion, however, was that not one of the 
statements was correct, and no one at the 
table knew enough about the facts himself 
to correct them! Parent-Teacher members 
study school questions, and, therefore, un- 
derstand them. 


One is reminded of the story of the men 
in the smoking car who argued about the 
Lord’s Prayer. Finally one bet the other 
that he didn’t know it; confidently the first 
agreed to the bet, and then recited gravely, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, etc.” 
“Well, I swan,” said the ur admiringly, 
“T didn’t think you knew 
right ;”” 


, but you're 
and he paid over hea money. 


M. L. L. 





you may fit yourself in office. 





Instead of being concerned that you have no office, be concerned to think how 


Instead of being concerned that you are not known, 
seek to be worthy of being known.—ConFvuciws. 





























The Study Circle 


Conducted by 


Grace E. Crum, National Chairman of Study Circles 





The aim of the study circle committee is to present program outlines and study 
material to parents of children of school age for the purpose of developing an educated 


parenthood. 


As the teacher fits himself for his task, so the parent must prepare him- 


self to understand the nature and the needs of the child, and one of the best means 
to bring about an enlightened parenthood is through the study circle. 








Study Program I 


This is the fifth of a series of outlines based on 


-MMothers and Children 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 








Obedience 


THE OLD AUTHORITY INEFFECTIVE 
Pages 143-154 

1. What are some of the difficulties 
which beset parents trying to obtain this 
new form of obedience? Page 143. 

2. In the management of children, what 
was the aim of the parents of two genera- 
tions ago? What is the aim of the parents 

Page 144. 

3. There are two methods of control: 
first, an authority from the outside sup- 
pressing the child’s will by force; second, 
teaching the child to master and direct his 
own will. What is the reaction of each 
method upon the child? Page 145. 

+. The old authority tried to “break the 
child’s will.” What were the ill effects of 
such a procedure upon the child? 


of the present generation? 


5. The author is of the opinion that the 
old régime did not work well. Page 146. 
Do you agree? Give reason for your an- 
swer. 


6. “Modern parents are trying to occupy 
two stools at once with the inevitable en- 
suing loss of equilibrium.” Give author's 
discussion. Pages 148-154. This book was 





first published in 1914. 
statement still hold? 


Does the above 


ONE KEY FOR ALL LOCKS 
Pages 155-162 


1. Explain the author’s expression, 
key for all locks.” 


2. Following out the figure of speech, 
enlarge upon the idea that we need to use 
many keys in our relation with the same 
child; that we need different keys for dif- 
ferent children. In Angelo Patri’s “‘Prob- 
lems of Childhood” read, “All Alike,” 
(page 95) and “The Standardized Child,” 
(Page 115). 

3. Since reading the author’s discussion 
of obedience have you changed your own 
ideas? To what extent? 


“one 


4. Report an interview with an elderly 
person regarding and changes in the dis- 
cipline on children within 50 years. From 
“Psychology for Child Training,” by Ar- 
land D. Weeks. Page 21. 


KENNETH AND HIS MOTHER 
Pages’ 163-168 
NoTe.—With the author we make no comment 
on this story. The moral is self-evident. 
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Study Program II 


This is the fifth of a series of outlines based on 


Wholesome (‘hildhood | 


BY GROVES AND GROVES 








CHAPTER 1V.—The Period of Contacts, Two Years to Three Years 


‘THOUGHTS TO CONSIDER 

1. Humor is a godsend. 
creeps in, anger departs. 

2. Curiosity in children lays the founda- 
tion for later intellectual vitality. 

3. Where there is interest, the process of 
learning is shortened to an amazing degree. 
See Patri’s “Problems of Childhood,” Page 
109. 

4. Now, why in the name of all that is 
gleeful, should a two-year-old be quiet? 

5. Even shouting should be provided for, 
where it will not bother anybody. Happy 
the country child who can get out of doors 
and make as much noise as he likes! See 
Patri’s, “Problems of Childhood,” “Shout- 
ing Hill” Page 83. 

6. When Youth bursts forth as the Re- 
bellious Adolescent, Maturity girds up its 
loins for the last round of a desperate 
struggle. 

7. The more opportunity a child has to 
do things for himself, the less often will 
he seek independence through disobedience. 

8. Obedience, to be fundamental, 
be of the spirit and not of the letter. 

9. In order that child-training be posi- 
tive rather than negative, punishment must 
be kept in a subordinate position. 

10. A minimum of punishment in the 
child’s life aids the erection of a standard 
of truthfulness. 

QUESTIONS 


1. The baby learns to speak by hearing 
us speak and by watching our lips as we 
speak. Are we justified in talking “baby 
talk” with him? Pages 70-71. 

2. Between the years of two to three, the 
child attains the age of independent action. 
Compare the parental instinct of animals 


When humor 


must 


and of humans toward their offspring, at 
this stage of comparative self- -eutacioncy. 
Page 72. 

3. Define Scylla and Charybdis. “The 
Scylla and Charybdis of our channels are 
over indulgence and repression.” Explain 
this figure of speech. 

4. The total spirit of a home expresses 
one of these three programs: indulgence, 
repression, or controlled freedom. Give 
authors’ discussion. Pages 73-75. 

5. The authors tell us that there are a 
number of ways to deal with anger: First, 
preventive methods ; second, example ; third, 
humor ; fourth, ignoring situation ; fifth, dis- 
covering cause. Discuss these methods and 
name other ways in which you have success- 
fully treated anger. Do you think the au- 
thors would approve of spanking an angry 
child? Do you? Give reasons. What are 
some of the causes of anger? Pages 76-78. 

6. When baby has fallen and hurt him- 
self, it is a mistake to divert him by allow- 
ing him to spank the floor. How may this 
attitude develop into the habit of “taking 
it out” on some individual as he grows 


older? Pages 79-80. 


7. Discuss the ill effects of fear in the 
child. Tell how a fear developed in child- 
hood may affect the adult. ‘Watson as- 
sures us that originally only two causes 
of fear behavior are found, those being a 
sudden, loud sound, and the removal of 
support (fear of falling).” How does the 
child come to fear other things? Pages 
80-83. See also, The Child: His Nature 
and His Needs. Pages 42-44. 


8. Read “I Can’t” page 113, and “Fear” 


page 119, in Angelo Patri’s “Problems of 
Childhood.” 
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9. Why is curiosity an asset to the child? 
Why should he be allowed to handle many 
objects ? Pages 83-87. 

10. Have you known mothers to openly 
bewail the fact that their babies are grow- 
ing up? Is this the right attitude? Page 
87. 

1. What is the attitude of a two-year- 
old toward a three-year-old? of a two-year- 
old toward a two-year-old? Pages 88-90. 

Discuss the authors’ view-point in 
regard to obedience. Pages 90-94. What 
is the important thing in obedience—an out- 
ward show of obedience or a strong desire 
within the child to do the right thing? 
Do you agree that in training children, pun- 
ishment must be kept in a subordinate posi- 
tion? Explain. What methods would the 
authors use in punishing children? What 
are the authors’ feelings in regard to physi- 
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cal punishment? What is your own? Re- 


late how ideas in relation to punishment 
have changed in the last twenty-five years, 
both in the home and the school. 

13. Discuss the relation of truth telling 
and punishment. Page 96. 

14. What is the best method of incul- 
cating a love of the truth in our children? 
Page 96. 

15. What are the authors’ arguments in 
regard to the Santa Claus myth? Do you 
agree with’ the authors’ interpretation? 
What is Santa Claus—is he real or is he 
a myth? Page 97. 

See CHILD WELFARE MaGaZINneE, De- 
cember, 1926. Page 160. 


NorTE.—See American Magazine, November 
number, 1926, page 16. “Thousands Bring 
Their Troubles to This Quiet Teacher.” This 
article relates an interview between Sherman 
Gwinn and our author, Ernest R. Groves. 








Study Program II 


This is the third of a series of outlines based on 


The ‘Problems of Childhood 


BY ANGELO PATRI 








The following suggestions are offered for the study of the text: 


The stories may be read in the study circle. 
2. Each story has an aim, a purpose or a guiding principle. 


? 


tence this principle. 


Discussion should follow. 
Formulate in a sen- 


3. Does the story under consideration remind you of a similar incident ? 


4. Note the epigrams. 
5. Work out a little project. 


PART 
“THE CROW AGE” 
See Page 101 
experiences you have 
aa with your children as they are 
passing or have passed through the “crow 
age.” 


Exchange en- 


2. How do you make provision to ac- 
commodate their accumulations ? 

3. How may we help the child to feel 
that we have a sympathetic interest in his 

‘valuable” 


possessions ? 


CONCENTRATION 
See Page 109 





Does the story apply to me in my home? 


FI1.—The Child Mind 


How may we in the home aid the 
child to develop concentration? 

2. Are we not preventing the develop- 
ment of concentration when we call a child 
from his fascinating play or his interesting 
task to do an errand for us? Children 
should run errands—how shall we solve the 
situation ? 

3. Since interest is the basis of concen- 
tration, how may the child’s play be used as 
a means to teach concentration? See 


“Wholesome Childhood.” Page 84. 
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THE STANDARDIZED CHILD 
Page 115 

1. Read, “All Alike.” Page 95. Also 
read, “One Key for All Locks.” Page 115 
in “Mothers and Children” by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. 

2. “Children are all different, even 
when they are born twins.” In the light 
of this statement, explain how the home 
has a better chance in child training than 
the school. 

3. How do we develop children by “let- 
ting them alone’’? 


KNOW YOURSELF 
Page 139 

1. Explain how “know yourself” is the 
first step in child training. 

2. Does not child training bring about 
parent training? 

3. If we have made a mistake should 
we acknowledge it to our children? If we 
have been unkind to our child should we 
apologize to him? ‘The more we realize 
that a child learns and acts through imita- 
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tion, the more we realize our great respon- 
sibility as parents. 
GUIDING PRINCIPLES 
Page 141 
‘THOUGHTS TO CONSIDER 

1. Certain traits physical and mental are 
fixed by the child’s ancestry. 

2. Environment and training are vital 
but heredity is the base of the triangle of 
life. 

3. Every child needs opportunity to 
make the most of his abilities as an indi- 
vidual. 

4. Nature equips every child a little dif- 
ferently from any other. 

5. Environment, acting upon what he- 
redity has given, is the basis of learning. 


PROBLEMS 
Page 142 
1. What happens when a child learns? 
See page 137. How may parents assist in 
this learning process? 
2. What is the place of the parent in 
the process of education to-day? 


References 


In the three study programs outlined 
above, there are many topics in common. 
The references containing these subjects of 
interest are listed as a whole, below. 

“Your Child Today and Tomorrow.” 
By Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 

Punishment, Chapter 2. 
Imagination, Chapter 3. 
Truth telling, Chapter 4. 
Fear, Chapter 5. 

“Sons and Daughters.” By Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg. The’ Management of Chil- 
dren, Page 251-285. 

“The Boy Problem in the Home.” By 
William Byron Forbush. 

Methods of Government-Punishment, 


Chapters, 3, 4, 5, 6, Book 1. 


“Your Boy and His Training.” By 
Edwin Puller. 
Obedience, Chapters, 6, 7, 8. 
The Habit of Falsehood, Chapter 9. 
Corporal Punishment, Chapter 10. 
“The Mental Hygiene of Childhood.” 
By William A. White. 
Curiosity, See pages 48, 51, 58, 98. 
Punishment, Chapter 7. 
“Psychology for Child Training.” By 
Arland D. Weeks. 
Curiosity, Chapter 5. 
Fear and the Child, Chapter 15. 
“Parenthood and the Newer Psychol- 
ogy.” Frank H. Richardson. 
Disciplining a Child, Chapter 9. 


Questions and Answers 


This month’s mail brought a whole del- 
uge of questions in regard to organization 
and the work of the study circle committee. 
In the following questions let us define the 
function of this committee. 





Question 1. Is there a study circle com- 
mittee and if so, of whom is it composed? 


—B. B. H. 


Answer. ‘The national study circle com- 


mittee is composed of the state chairmen. 
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If the state is organized by districts and 
counties, as the majority of them are, the 
district chairmen make up the state com- 
mittee, the county chairmen compose the 
county committee and the county Study 
Circle Committee includes the chairmen 
in the local associations. In California, 
which is the only state having the group 
formation known as a “Federation,” there 
is also a federation chairman who directs 
the work of the groups included in the fed- 
eration and reports to the next higher off- 
cial. In the local association there is 
usually a chairman, and if assistance is 
needed in the extension of the study groups, 
a sufficiently large committee may be ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

Question 2. How are we going to sell 
the idea of the study circle to the associa- 
tions that need it ?—B. B. H. 

Answer. The best salesman is the one 
who believes in his wares, and can con- 
vince his patrons that they need the goods. 
The same law applies to our work. ‘The 
successful organizer is the one who believes 
in “parental education through the study 
circle’ and who convinces members that 
they need to study in order to cope with 
present-day situations. All parents wish 
to be good parents. Stimulate this desire 
into activity and we have sold the idea of 
the study circle. 

Question 3. If the chairman of pre- 
school circles and the chairman of study 
circles make programs, should they not be 
under the Bureau of Program Service ?— 
B. B. H. 

Answer. Let us look in the back of our 
National Handbook under “Extension.” 
It is the duty of each chairman listed under 
“Extension” to prepare programs for her 
own special kind of work which she plans 
to extend. You will note the Bureau of 
Program Service has no sub-divisions. If 
study circles were listed under “Bureau of 
Program Service,” it would necessitate a 
subdivision of ; “Program Service for Study 
Circles” and the chairman would leave the 
“extension” of the circle to some other de- 
partment. The study circle programs are 
specific, dealing only with parental educa- 
tion; the Bureau of Program Service is 
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general. Its manager “outlines, collects, 
and distributes educational programs which 
will be servicable to the different types of 
local organizations.” She develops pro- 
grams on many subjects and “suggests 
methods of building and presenting pro- 
grams.” 

Question 4. I shall appreciate any infor- 
mation that will lead to a better co-ordina- 
tion between your work and that of the 
corresponding committee in our state organ- 
ization. What is the purpose of the state 
committee as you see it? L. D.K. 

Answer. The duties of the national 
study circle chairman are two-fold; “‘first, 
to promote the formation of study circles 
among parents of children of school age 
for the purpose of developing an educated 
parenthood. Second, to suggest books and 
programs for study.” In a general way 
these duties hold for all members of the 
committee or sub-chairmen. In the early 
fall, a letter was sent to state chairmen, 
containing suggestions for promoting the 
formation of study circles; the listing of 
program material available at state offices, 
and announcement of study programs to 
appear in the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

The state chairmen distribute this infor- 
mation through their sub-chairmen or com- 
mittee, to local groups. It is the duty of 
the state committee “to endeavor to carry 
out the plans outlined by the like committee 
of the National Congress.” ‘The work of 
the committee is, as far as possible, the 
same as that of the national chairman. All 
members of the committee endeavor to ex- 
tend the study circle and to furnish pro- 
gram material. Some may aid in extension 
by giving directions to sub-chairmen how 
to organize a study circle. They may pre- 
pare their program outlines or they may 
suggest those prepared by the national chair- 
man. ‘The programs are prepared for our 
magazine in order to help bring about uni- 
formity in our work. 

At the end of the year each sub-chairman 
reports to the next higher chairman. The 
state chairman compiles her report from the 
sub-reports. The reports of the state chair- 
men go to make up the final yearly report 
of the national chairman. 
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Several new programs prepared by the 
National Bureau of Program Service are now 
ready for distribution. These programs are 
entitled: 

The School Plus the Home 
Safety First 

Street and Highway Safety 
Safety 

Two program outlines for the year are also 
ready, one entitled, “Know Your School,” and 
the other, “Know Your Child.” The leaflet 
called “Programs for Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in Rural and Village Schools,” is 
ready for shipment. It gives suggestions for 
extension work, an order of business and 
general suggestions for all meetings, suggestive 
programs for a year’s work, and a number of 
programs on special topics. These may be 
obtained by local associations from the state dis- 
tributing center. Write for a copy of the in- 
formation sheet on the details of the plan for 
the distribution of National literature. The 
Child Hygiene leafiet prepared by Miss Mary 
Murphy, National Chairman, Committee on 
Child Hygiene, has been reprinted with an ex- 
cellent bibliography. 

* * * * 

The Executive Secretary has returned to the 
National Office after nearly five weeks spent in 
attending the Minnesota State Convention and 
in conducting institutes in the seven districts in 
Iowa. At the Minnesota State Convention such 
a large number of delegates registered that it 
seemed almost impossible to find room for them 
at the convention headquarters. The delegates 
were all enthusiastic over the work of the 
State Branch and the days were filled to over- 


also 


flowing with conferences, round tables and 
addresses. 
In Iowa each one of the different district 


chairmen had made careful plans for the three 
meetings to be held in her district. In almost 
all of the communities, the hour from four to 
five was given to the group of educators—super- 
intendents, principals and teachers—for a con- 
ference on the relation of the parent-teacher 
association to the school. Everywhere the warm- 
est appreciation was expressed for the work 
being done by the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station in the organization and conduct of pre- 
school circles. The first four days in Iowa were 
spent in attending meetings of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, where addresses were 
given before the sections of consolidated school 
principals, administrative women in education, 
county superintendents, and on the general pro- 
gram of the state association. The contacts 
made at these meetings proved most valuable 
in the work in the different districts. Iowa has 
a fine and progressive group of educators. From 
Penn College in Oskaloosa, and from the Chiro- 
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practor Studio in Davenport a message was 
broadcast relative to the work of the National 
organization. Several letters have been re- 
ceived from the state already from persons who 
heard the wireless message. 

In Oskaloosa there was great satisfaction 
among the faculty and students of the high 
school because one of their number, John Lake, 
Jr., had been awarded the prize for the best 
essay submitted on the life of Benjamin 
Franklin, in the World Heroes’ Prize Contest. 
As some half million essays were submitted in 
this contest, the community appreciated the 
honor which had come to the town through this 
award. The prize consisted of $100.00 in gold 
and a gold medal. 

Through the pages of the magazine, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary wishes to express her great 
appreciation of the many courtesies extended by 
district chairmen and local workers in the 
twenty-one communities visited. 

: - * ~ = 


We hope that each state is planning to send 
a large delegation to the National Convention. 
Because summer rates do not go into effect until 
May 15th, thus giving only a week for the jour- 
ney, the plan now is to go to Oakland via the 
Union Pacific route or the Santa Fé, which are 
the shortest, and to return by either the northern 
or southern route as desired, so that the delegates 
may have an opportunity to see as many as possi- 
ble of the beautiful scenic features of the west- 
ern part of our country. Elsewhere in the maga- 
zine will be found a description of one of these 
routes, and leaflets are being prepared descrip- 
tive of two others. If any state president desires 
copies for distribution they may secure them by 
writing to the Transportation Manager, Na- 
tional Office. «# * * % 

The National Office wishes to express thanks 
for the beautiful vase recently sent by the Ohio 
State Branch. Gifts made to the National Office 
to further the work of the Congress, or to 
beautify the rooms are greatly appreciated. 

* . * * 


Some time ago a letter came from one of the 
leaders in California describing their State 
Office. Readers of the magazine will certainly 
be interested in hearing about this bee hive of 
activity: 

“Our State Office is a busy place. We are 
on the ground floor of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. We have an ofhce of 992 
square feet. It is divided into a private office 
for our president and a second large room 
occupied by the Editor and Advertising Man 
of our Parent-Teacher Magazine, where the 
Membership Chairman has a desk, and the 
Emblem and Literature Chairman have work 
tables. There is also a dressing room. The 
main.room is a reading and reference room. 
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We have from fifty to a hundred visitors a day, 
some for literature, program suggestions, maga- 
zine articles that have to do with Child Welfare 
work, etc., and reading.” 

Isn’t it interesting to read about this State 
Office? Will other states please write us about 
what happens in theirs? The National Office 
would greatly enjoy hearing about each one of 
the State Offices now organized and carrying on 
work for the states. 

* * * * 


Will all Life Members of the National Con- 
gress kindly send to the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., a statement of the 
time when they became Life Members of the 
National, their addresses and information as to 
whether they would care to receive regularly 
the notices of the annual conventions and the 
literature being issued by that organization? 

* * * * 


Will all of the persons now living who 
attended the first Congress of Mothers’ meeting 
in Washington, D. C., February 17, 1897, kindly 
send their names and addresses, so that a list 
may be compiled in the National Office of those 
who took such a vital- part in beginning the 
work for child welfare in the home, school 
church and community? 


Those parents who have just sent sons and 
daughters into college this fall will be inter- 
ested in the October issue of “School Life.” The 
first article is “Freshmen’s Problems Are the 
Most Difficult that Colleges Meet.” The article 
is by Arthur J. Kline, Chief of the Higher Edu- 
cation Division of the Bureau of Education. In 
this issue is an article entitled, “The Summer 
Round-Up by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers.” Richard R. Price, Director of 
University Extension, University of Minnesota, 
has an interesting article on “Study as Long as 
Life Lasts the Ideal of American Adult Educa- 
tion,” and the sub-title states, “Adults pursuing 
organized courses are more numerous than resi- 
dent students of all the universities and colleges; 
vocational training is only part of education; 
the fundamental thing is training in the art 
of living, etc.’ This shows one 
about how interesting this article is. 
lication is only five cents a copy. 


something 


The pub- 


The Harmon Foundation News Bulletin for 
August, 1926, contains much interesting mate- 
rial concerning playgrounds, and the Harmon 
Foundation Loan Services. The new form of 
service is ealled the “Harmon College Co-opera- 
tive Loan Fund.” Anyone interested in college 
scholarships should secure a copy of this leaflet. 


All chairmen of State Scholarship Loan Funds 
would be interested. 
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Emblem chairmen in the different states will 
be pleased to note the following about our na- 
tional pin. These pins come in two qualities, 
solid gold at $2.00 each, or rolled gold at 55 
cents each, when shipped separately; 50 cents 
each in quantities up to 200; or 45 cents in 
quantities above 200, provided the order is ac- 
companied by check. Both of these pins have 
safety catches and are most attractive. 

A local association wishing to show its appre- 
ciation of the services of its retiring president 
might like to consider presenting a copy of 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney’s book, “Childhood” 
($1.00 per copy), or the national emblem in solid 
gold, $2.00 each. 

It is interesting to note in a recent report that 
the American Humane Association at its na- 
tional convention in Portland, Oregon, recom- 
mended the adoption of more stringent national, 
state and municipal narcotic laws to protect 
children. They also adopted a resolution re- 
questing the president to call a conference of 
child welfare organizations of all sorts with 
the aim of adopting a uniform program for 
child protection. caida 


In Charlotte, North Carolina, a unique plan 
has been worked out in connection with the 
Parent-Teacher Association programs. Last 
year a program plan was adopted by the city 
council whereby all associations used for their 
November, December, and March meetings a 
plan of study outline approved by the council. 
The topic was “The Home,” and each associa- 
tion was expected to study and discuss at its 
November meeting, “The Co-operative and So- 
cial Home”; at its December meeting, “The 
Patriotic and the Religious Home”; and at its 
March meeting, “The Beautiful Home.” ‘The 
local units were requested to have papers on 
these topics written by parents and read at the 
meetings in the order outlined, to be followed 
by open discussion. A prize was to be offered 
for the best one of the five papers. Winners in 
each group will later compete for a grand prize 
to be offered by the council and to be presented 
at the annual meeting in May. As the Year 
Book of the Council says: “Think what it may 
mean to have more than two thousand persons 
interested in the study and discussion of this 
topic! As our superintendent suggests, let us 
make it a real ‘Back to the Home Movement.’ 
Much is being said these days about the falling 
off of old-time home influences for character 
building, the indifference of parents, and the 
failure of the home and the school to train for a 
strict observance of law and order. It is our 
hope to make the purpose of this program the 
carrying of a message of inspiration, coupled 
with a method that will reach the conscience and 
devotion of the parents, to the end that help may 
be given those persons who are already parents, 
in a better performance of their parental duties.” 








SPECIAL NOTICE 


: As many Congress members have asked how a picture of the Founder, Mrs. Birney, 
might be obtained, the Magazine has arranged to secure reproductions of the beautiful 


portrait presented in this issue. They may be ordered from the Magazine office and will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of twenty-five cents. ' 
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The California Convention 





HE National 
Congress of 
Parents and 
Teachers has selected 
Oakland, California, as 
the 1927 Convention 
City. The thirty-first 
annual meeting will be 
held the week of May 
21 to May 28, inclu- 
sive. 
Headquarters—Con- 
vention headquarters 
will be located at the 
Civic Auditorium 


Gorge, Salt 





SPECIAL RAILROAD 
RATES 


Round-trip tickets may be pur- 
chased at the special summer 
rates from May 15 on. 


Westward special trips have 
been arranged by the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad, con- 
necting with the Union Pacific 
System, through Denver, Royal 
Lake 
Feather River Canyon, and also 
by the Atchison, 
Santa Fe through New Mexico 
and Arizona, with a one-day stop 
at the Grand Canyon. 


ning greetings will be ex- 
tended by state and city 
officials. Mr. Will C. 
Wood, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, 
will speak on Useful 
Citizenship. 


Tuesday, May 24. At 
the morning session the 
reports of the National 
Officers, the Chairmen-at- 
Large and the Bureau 
Managers will be given 
and business will be trans- 
acted. In the afternoon 
Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, of 
the Iowa Research Sta- 
tion, and Manager of 
the Congress Bureau, 


City and 
Topeka and 








where the general ses- 
sions and other conferences will be held. 

Exhibits—An educational exhibit is be- 
ing arranged which will present full in- 
formation about the National Office and 
the service which it is prepared to render, 
a display of special features of the werk of 
the National Congress and the forty-nine 
state branches, and exhibits from our vari- 
ous co-operating agencies, arranged under 
committee headings. The Exhibit Hall will 
open from Saturday morning, May 21, 
until the close of the convention. 

The convention will be officially opened 
on Monday, May 23, with an address by 
the National President, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
on the general convention theme, “The 
Seven Fold Program of Home and School,” 
which is based upon the following points: 
Worthy Home Membership, Sound Health, 
Vocational Effectiveness, The Mastery of 
Tools and Techniques of Learning, Ethi- 
cal Character, Wise Use of Leisure, Useful 
Citizenship. The daytime sessions will be 
devoted to business, Round Tables, and 
group conferences, and the evening sessions 
will include music by local talent and ad- 
dresses by educators of national reputation. 


Monday, May 23. At 10.00 A. M., business 
session and address by the National President, 
followed by the Conferences of State Presidents 
and Delegates, and a Publicity Class. There 
will be a conference hour for the discussion of 
City Councils and Program Making. Mrs. 
William Anderson, the national parliamen- 
tarian, has been secured for classes in parliamen- 
tary law. At the annual banquet on Monday eve- 


will conduct a gen- 
eral Round-Table Con- 
ference on the subject of Child Development, 
at which other speakers will be Dr. Lewis 
Terman, Dr. William Palmer Lucas, Dr. W. 
Carson Ryan. Each address will be followed 
by a period for discussion. The evening speaker 
will be Dr. Ernest R. Groves, of Boston Univer- 
sity, on the topic, “Worthy Home Membership.” 

Wednesday, May 25. Business session of 
voting delegates; amendments to the By-Laws, 
and reports of field and office secretaries; com- 
munity singing, in the morning. A thrift lunch- 
eon will be presided over by the National Chair- 
man. Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, at which Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain, chairman National Thrift 
Committee of the N. E. A., and Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, National President, will speak. The 
program for the afternoon will include the an- 
nual tree planting at Berkeley, a_ drive 
through Berkeley and Oakland, and a tea on 
the university grounds. In the evening a 
pageant will be presented in the Greek Theatre. 

Thursday, May 26. After a brief business 
session, three Round-Table Conferences will be 
held on Parental Education Guiding Boys and 
Girls in Adolescence, and Country Life. The 
afternoon will be given to another general con- 
ference on the Wise Use of Leisure, when Art, 
Music, Motion Pictures, Children’s Reading and 
Recreation will be discussed. After a publicity 
dinner, the evening speakers will be Mrs. Susan 
B. Dorsey, Superintendent of Schools of Los 
Angeles, on The Mastery of Tools and Technics 
of Learning, and Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of 
the National Education Journal, on Ethical 
Character. 

Friday, May 27. Three Round-Table Con- 
ferences will be followed by a closing business 
session and the afternoon will be given to three 
more Round Tables. In the evening a musical 
program will be followed by an address by Ed- 
ward Yeomans on Vocational Effectiveness, and 
the session will close with a recreation hour. 

The Post Convention Board Meeting will take 
place on Saturday, May 28. 

Further details will be given in subsequent 
issues. . 
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Modern Instruction Makes use of 


MOTION PICTURES 


BY showing it in motion pictures 

you not only secure alert atten- 
tion, but create vivid, accurate, en- 
during impressions. Through Pictor- 
ial Clubs, Inc., you are assured of 
authoritative accuracy, good condi- 
tion of prints, and prompt, Pathé 
service in every part of the country. 
A few of the many Pictorial Clubs, 
educational motion pictures, dis- 
tributed by Pathé, are listed below: 


Animal Life Series, by Dr. William 
Beebe: 

Three 1 reel pictures of unusual interest 
filmed by the scientist at British Guiana, 
including these titles: 

“Despoilers of Jungle Gardens”, “The 
Jungle Sluggard”, “Capturing a Giant 
Anteater”. 


Pathé Exchange, Inc., C. W., 
35 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


Our Common Enemy: 


A microscopic motion picture study of 
the house fly, his development, and his 
habits.—1 reel. 


Old Scrooge: 


A splendid dramatization of the popular 
Dickens story “A Christmas Carol” .—3 
reels. 


The Eclipse of 1925: 


Made under supervision of the Scien- 
tific American with the records of the Gov- 
ernment and Yale University. Every phase 
of the sun’s total eclipse is shown.—1 reel. 


Send coupon below for complete list of Pictorial Clubs and 
Pathe films in Pathe Educational Library. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me the complete catalogue describ- 
ing all Pathé pictures suitable for study groups. 


PE a a Tee 


Address. 
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The First Ten 


URING the past year our net circulation has 
t) increased 51 per cent and subscriptions con- 


California . 2449 
Illinois 2285 tinue to pour in. We would like to be able 
Michigan 1364 to write to each of you, telling you how very much 
‘Texas 1227 


we appreciate the loyalty and effort that made pos- 
sible this fine gain, but since it is only by keeping 
expenses to a minimum that we tan give you a 


New York . 1157 
Missouri 1040 
Pennsylvania 1004 


SRSrMPwsepyp> 


Iowa . 852 magazine like CHILD WELFARE for $1.00 we cannot 
New Jersey 840 yield to this impulse and must instead content our- 
10 Colorado 607 selves by reaching you thru the magazine pages. 
‘| Tennessee . 607 ; pi 
With our circulation forging ahead as it has this 
CHILD 


WELFARE MAGAZINE 
Circulation ‘Totals as 


of December 31, 1926 


past Fall, we should soon reach our 








ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
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The Summer Round-Up of the Children 


Honor Rolls B and C 


HONOR ROLL B 


Associations correcting from 50% to 75% of 
the defects discovered. 


Arizona 
Scottsdale: Parent-Teacher Association. 


Arkansas 


Fort Smith: 
tion. 

Levy: Oak Grove Parent-Teacher Association. 

Little Rock: Garland School Parent-Teacher 
Association. Park Hill School Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

Mabelville: Parent-Teacher Association. 

Pulaski County: Ironton Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 


DuVal Parent-Teacher Associa- 


Connecticut 


North Haven: North Haven Child Welfare 
Club. 


Illinois 
Chicago: Avalon Park Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 
Towa 


Marshalltown: Glick Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 


Kansas 


Manhattan: 
ciation. 


Bluemont Parent-Teacher Asso- 


Louisiana 
Amite: High School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 
Maryland 
Brunswick: West Brunswick Parent-Teacher 
Association. 
Mississippi 
Olive Branch: Parent-Teacher Association. 
New York 
Auburn: Bradford St. School Parent-Teacher 


Association. 
Eastwood: Parent-Teacher Association. 


Oregon 
Medford: Roosevelt School Parent-Teacher 
Association. *“Washington School Parent- 


Teacher Association. 


Pennsylvania 
Emsworth: Parent-Teacher Association. 


Texas 


Austin: Palm School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 

Beaumont: Fletcher 

Association. 


School Parent-Teacher 


HONOR ROLL C 


Associations correcting under 
defects discovered. 


50% of the 


California 
Riverside: Liberty Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 
Georgia 
Athens: College Avenue Parent-Teacher Asso- 


ciation. Oconee St. School Parent-Teacher 
Association. 
Macon: Vineville School Circle. 
Illinois 
Carlinville: South Central Parent-Teacher 
Association. 
Rockford: Loves Park Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 
lowa 
Ames: Beardshear Parent-Teacher Associa- 


tion. Lincoln School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. Roosevelt School Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

Council Bluffs: Madison Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 


Mississippi 


Columbus: Barrow School 
Association. 


Parent-Teacher 


Missouri 
St. Joseph: Washington School Parent-Teacher 
Association. 
Nebraska 
Omaha: Minne-Lusa Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 
Ohio 


Avon: Parent-Teacher Association. 
Columbus:Grandview Heights Parent-Teacher 


Association. 
Elmore: Elmore-Harris Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 
Oregon 
Medford: Jackson School Parent-Teacher 
Association. Lincoln School Parent-Teacher 
Association. 
Portland: Williams Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 
Pennsylvania 
Warren: Jefferson Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 
Texas 
Amarillo: East Ward Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 
Beaumont: Averill Parent-Teacher Associa- 


tion. 
Commerce: Training School Parent-Teacher 
Association. 











